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President i Baye 


_— HAVE heard, no doubt, of the two movies made at Coop- 
erstown—one of our wonderful folk art collection and the 
other of the remarkable Arthur J. (“Putt”) Telfer photographs. 
Alfred Butterfield, partner in the firm which shot these extraor- 
dinary films, has agreed to present them (in perhaps their Man- 
hattan premiere) at our New York City meeting this winter. 
Watch for further details about this big meeting. Be sure this is 
in your book: Saturday, February 6th, at 2 p. m. in the New-York 
Historical Society Auditorium, 170 Central Park West. 

The Annual Meeting last September turned out most satis- 
factorily, with the Society for Colonial History and the New York 
State Historical Association adding much of quantity and quality. 
Dr. David Ellis of Hamilton College was our star performer. 
Program, publication, organization, and membership-promotion 
got thoughtful attention in the business session. The entire offic- 
ial family was re-elected for another year. We did the best we 
could to get a new president for you—to no avail. 

Instead of ranting and raving at you to recruit membership 
(as I usually do) I want to make this message more of a loving, 
Christmas-like epistle. You have our deepest gratitude for your 
fine support. You’ve brought in lots of good members this year. 
Thanks to you. A hearty welcome to the new members. A Merry 
Christmas to all and to all a good year! F. M. W. 


AST YEAR, President Warner gave you a Christmas wish from 

the South. Let me start this holiday season with a rhyme that 
one of our members, Mrs. Eloise P. Chamberlin, sent me six 
years ago from an elderly gentleman, Mr. S. P. Townsend, at the 
Ward Homestead in New Jersey: 


I wish you a Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year, 

A pocket full of money 

And a cellar full of beer, 

A good fat pig to last all the year. 


If you don’t drink beer, as nearly everyone did when these old 
English lines were composed, substitute another beverage. 
Speaking of old rhymes—do you know whether New York 

State has preserved any of them used long ago by ladies at the 
spinning-wheel? This question was asked me last summer at the 
Cooperstown Seminars by Mrs. Hermann W. Williams of Kings- 
ton, Mass. She knows one such rhyme still remembered at Kings- 
ton-Plymouth, the region of the Pilgrim Fathers: 

If a good spinner you would be, 

Bring your hand to the axle-tree. 

Three steps forward, as you see; 

Three steps backward: one! two! three! 
Probably the Yankees who helped to settle the Great West of York 
State knew that very rhyme. The only songs for spinning which 
I have collected are in Dutch or in German, and those are from 
printed sources. 








Speaking again of rhymes—seven years ago Mr. Harry P. Taber 
sent me part of an old song that was sung by his grandmother, 
Mrs. Sally King Taber, in the Honeoye Valley, where she was 
born in 1805. Do you know the rest of this song? 


My mother told me I never should 

Play with the gypsies in the wood. 

The wood was dark and the grass was green; 
In came Sally with her tambourine. 


As for the present issue, I think that you will enjoy accounts 
of various holidays: Dutch, Jewish, Polish, and Swedish. The story 
from Colonel Shoemaker is, so far as I know, the first printed 
folk-tale from the Huguenots of Pennsylvania. The article about 
Magarac is not intended to be a mere job of what is called ‘“‘de- 
bunking’’; it represents some honest research into a hero of tall 
tales who proves to be, as many must have suspected, the crea- 
tion not of the steel workers, who have not even accepted him— 
as some lumbermen did accept Paul Bunyan. 

I have been asked to publish sometime the By-Laws of our 
Society and also the annual Editor’s Report for 1953. Perhaps 
there will be space in the Spring Issue, but I wanted you to have 
holiday fun this time. “Here’s tae us!” as the Scots say at New 
Year's. H. W. T. 


DER COLONIE NIEU NEDERLAND 


By ECKFORD J. pEKAY 


ODAY the modern New-Yorker probably credits the 

Dutch with little more than the naming of several tele- 

phones, schools, streets, and a couple of parks. Actually 
several of our contemporary customs stem from Dutch origin. 
Therefore, let us look back to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury for a glimpse into the lives of our Dutch forefathers. 


The island of Mana-ha-ta, meaning “‘hilly island” to the Algon- 
quin Indians, was ideally picked as the site for Nieu Amsterdam. 
This hilly island had many small spring-fed streams, providing a 
natural water-supply system. The almost complete lack of such 
easily available water on Staten Eyland was the main reason that 
Manhattan became the preferred location. The colony grew and 
prospered through the hard work of everyone, the help of the 
Dutch West India Company, and the guidance of their Gover- 
nors. Although the peace-loving Dutch burghers had made trea- 
ties with the Indians, they had “palisadoes,” a wall built across 
the island for protection against other Indian tribes, the English, 
and the French. It is humorously recorded in the minutes of the 
coucnil that a section of the fortification had been uprooted by 
someone’s hogs! 


At any rate, the Manna-hattoes, from whom the island had 
been bought, and other tribes of “Wilden” were allowed within 
the palisadoes from time to time for bartering. As years went by, 
many families took Indians into their homes as servants, though 
on the whole they were not very satisfactory because they did not 
measure up to the Dutch wife’s ideas of cleanliness. 
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The colony consisted mostly of the Fort, several streets of 
neat Dutch dwellings, and a Stadt-Huys added in 1642. There 
weren't many of the larger mansions such as the home of Peter 
Stuyvesant in the Bouwerie; most were small, practical, and all 
were of almost the same plan. 


The houses were low two-storied dwellings with long, sloping 
roofs. The second-floor windows were often small and just under 
the eaves, while the ground floor had larger windows with many 
small panes. All the windows had shutters. Most of the houses 
were built on a slightly sloping bit of ground so that although 
the front “‘stoep” had several steps, the ‘‘bock stoep’”’ was usually 
flush with the ground. The reason for having the back door 
flush was to facilitate the bringing in of the “bock-log”’ for the 
undying kitchen fire. This large log of Yuletide proportions was 
usually dragged right into the kitchen by a horse, which gives 
some idea of the roominess of the Dutch kitchen, the favorite 
gathering place of the whole family. 

A hall always ran from the front to the rear of the house. On 
one side was the family sitting room; on the other was the parlor, 
little used by the family. This sanctum sanctorum was a room 
of spotless cleanliness and order, usually with a musty odor from 
having the windows closed, and the shutters shutting out the sun. 
This room was opened for special occasions, important guests, 
and for holidays. Even the lowly ‘“‘kackerlack” or cockroach was 
never found there. 

Upstairs were the large bedrooms filled with ponderous ma- 
hogany bureaus and four-poster bedsteads. Under these large beds 
in which the adults slept was usually kept “een slaapbauck op 
rollen” which means literally a sleeping bunk with rollers. This 
trundle-bed was pulled out at night, and might hold from two to 
four children, depending upon their ages. 

The children were always expected to help with the work 
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around the house—a good way to teach the young girls home 
economics. The daughters had a daily “stint” inside the house: 
cleaning, sewing, spinning, or weaving. It was popular punish- 
ment for idlers to be “set to do a yard” at the loom by their par- 
ents; that went for young lads as well as their sisters. The domes- 
tic training of the girl was all-important, and she would not be 
considered ready to marry until her “kos” or hope-chest was full 
of linen woven by herself, with her initials in cross-stitch. 


Food was simple, but wholesome. The big meals of the day 
were breakfast and dinner, lunch usually being something light 
which could be eaten quickly, or taken out into the fields beyond 
the palisadoes. A typical breakfast, always served at sunrise, 
would be: 


Suppone, a corn mush from which we get our word corn 
“pone.” Poured over this would be one of these 
three: 

Milk 

Buttermilk 

Strop. “Strop” means molasses, and is the word from which we 

get our word black “strap.” 


Breakfast would be finished off with hot tea without milk in it. 
A sweetening was maple sugar. 


Lunch was simply buttermilk and bread. 


The evening meal was a little more filling. After the men had 
washed with bayberry soap, they sat down to a table lit by candles 
also made from bayberries. This was a trick learned from the 
Indians. Dinner usually was of flat cakes baked in the ashes, with 
bacon and tea. 


The farmers learned much from the Indians. They were 


introduced to tobacco and corn, and shown how to catch and salt 
the shad in the spring. One bit of lore they learned was to “plant 
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when the birch-tree leaf was the size of a mouse’s ear” if you want- 
ed a bumper crop of corn. 

The favorite game of the time was backgammon. Chess, check- 
ers, and dominoes were also played to a lesser degree, and mostly 
in the taverns rather than at home. It was considered that the 
game of billiards was only for the dissipated and depraved. Card 
playing was limited by the fact that all they had were the expen- 
sive hand-painted, seventy-three-card deck used in Germany. 

There are two Dutch words which the writer remembers being 
used in his own family. One was Grandmother’s word for a three- 
cornered tear, quaintly called a “winkle hauk.” The other is a 
more common word for that cake-tin in the kitchen which in our 
house is still called the cake ‘‘troemmel,” a Dutch word actually 
meaning drum. We have already seen how we got our words 
“back stoop,” “pone,” “strap,” and others; so the use of Dutch 
terms still survives. An old Dutch custom of putting a goblet full 
of spoons in the center of the table, since outlawed by “proper” 
etiquette, is still practiced in many country households. 

In the spring of 1658 the Council established a “Rattle 
Watch” consisting of four men in uniforms of blue dapple turned 
up with orange facings. These watchmen patrolled the streets 
day and night with their lanterns, rattles, and long staffs. It was 
their duty not only to be a fire guard, but also to announce the 
hour, weather, and news. The rattle was used like the English 
town crier’s bell for attracting attention before telling news. The 
main use for the rattles was, of course, in the event of a fire, when 
the watchmen would shake them and yell “Brant! Brant!’ Even- 
tually the British took over the city, and the British soldiers con- 
tinued the job. In fact, it was the British soldiers of the Rattle 
Watch who had the dubious honor of announcing the surrender 
of General Burgoyne to the New York populace! It is interesting 
that this watch was continued by the city until the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, when the fire cry was still “Brant! Brant! 
Arouse ye! Arouse ye!” 


, 
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This fire-consciousness of the city continued, and on August 
15, 1658, two hundred and fifty buckets, ladders, and hooks were 
ordered from Holland. These buckets were kept in racks along 
the side of the Stadt Huys, a rather central location. In addition 
to this, a law was passed requiring each household to keep leather 
buckets under the ‘“‘bock stoep.” When the fire alarm was sound- 
ed, these buckets would be strung on a pole and carried to the 
scene of the fire where a bucket-chain would be established. When 
the blaze had been extinguished, the buckets would be dumped 
in a pile in the market place where the servants would reclaim 
those with their master’s name painted on them. 

The Council also felt that the streets of the “dorp” (village) 
should be lighted, and so they made it the duty of every seventh 
house to hang out a lantern from an upper-story window. It was 
not until 1762 that the British had the streets lit at government 
expense, and even then the lights would not be used if there was 
a bright moon. 

The drinking-water supply was primitive. Prior to 1677 the 
only public source was a well with pump close to the Fort. In 
that year, however, Stephen Van Cortlandt was appointed Mayor 
under Governor Andros, and, by his direction, the first public 
wells of the city were dug. 

There were six of these, and each was located in the middle of 
a street. Between this date and 1700, four other public wells were 
dug, similarly situated, making ten in all. Of these ten wells, seven 
are known by name, and the sites of the three other wells have 
been established beyond doubt. They were located thus: 


1. de Riemer’s Well: in Whitehail Street near Bridge 

2. Well of William Cox: near the Staat Huys at the head of 
Coenties Slip 

3. Ten Eyck & Vincent’s Well: in Broad Street between Stone and 
South William 

4. Tunis de Kay’s Well: in Broad Street a little above Beaver 
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5. Frederick Wessel’s Well: in Wall Street west of William 
6. Mr. Rambout’s Well: in Broadway near Exchange Place 
7. Well of Suert Olpherts: in the same neighborhood. 


Of the three that are not known by name, two were in Broad 
Street near Exchange Place, and the third was in Wall Street be- 
tween Broad and New Streets. 

With such a water supply, it is not surprising that the infant 
mortality was high. Among the ancestors of the writer of this 
paper, he notes that Jacob Teuniszen de Key (sic) raised only 
five out of fourteen children, while his son Teunis de Kay (sic) 
brought five of his twelve children to maturity. Jacob’s second 
son did much better; he raised five out of seven. The water did 
improve by 1695, however, and the infant mortality dropped off 
noticeably after the turn of the century. 

Perhaps the enjoyable part of New Amsterdam life occurred 
during the festivals, fairs, and holidays. These were periodic wel- 
come rests from work, times of merry-making, drinking, good 
food, and fancy clothes. 

New Year’s was then, as it is now, a day of celebration. It was 
the custom of the wives to entertain all comers at a sort of open 
house, while their husbands went out calling and made the rounds 
of the parties. This seems to have been a practical solution, so 
that the wife would have all the men visit in her home, while her 
husband was out visiting all the wives. The Dutch were the orig- 
inators of that wonderful and still-popular custom of serving egg- 
nog on January first. 

The day was also celebrated by the shooting off of guns, 
turkey-shoots on the marshes at the upper end of the island, and 
a quaint pastime known as a “goose-pull.” In a goose-pull, a 
greased goose was hung from a scaffold; then riders entering the 
contest would gallop by on horseback and grab at the goose 
with their bare hands. The man who finally managed to hold 
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onto it would find himself the possessor of a more-dead-than- 
alive goose to take home for the pot. New Year’s Day finally 
became so disorderly, that Governor Stuyvesant outlawed ail 
shooting and “drunken drinking.” Nothing was said about 
“sober drinking!” 

Epiphany or Twelfth Night was the day on which the three 
Magi or “Kings” arrived in Bethlehem. According to lore also 
known in Italy, on the way they stopped for a night’s lodging at 
the home of a Fairy called Efifania (It. Epifania). The Magi 
tried to persuade the good Fairy Efifania to go with them to 
see Jesus, but she excused herself because she was too busy. 
Efifania promised to follow the wise men in a few days, but when 
she finally did get to Bethlehem, Joseph had already fled with 
Mary and Jesus, so that Efifania missed them. The Fairy was so 
distraught at not having been able to bring presents to the Christ 
child, that ever since she has brought presents to children on 
that day in an effort to absolve herself. (The giving of presents 
on this day and on St. Nicholas Day eventually resulted in 
presents being given on Christmas Day only.) 

Pinkster, Pentacost or Whitsunday, is little celebrated today. 
Sometimes spelled Pinxter, it was a spring festival, usually in 
May-—a festival of flowers. It is said it was called Pinxter because 
that is the time when nature “paints” the world gay. The Satur- 
day before Pinxster was known as Luilkafest (now Luilakfeest, 
“Sluggards’ Feast’’). 

Paas festival was a great celebration on the Monday after 
Faster. It was for this festival that the Dutch colored eggs. Delic- 
ious small cakes called ‘““Paas Cuchen” were served. The word 
Paas also appears in the word ‘“Paas Bloemiche,” which is used 
to describe any colorful flowery springlike pattern on cloth or 
wallpaper. Paas is said to be connected with Passover, the Jewish 
celebration at about the same time of year. 

Without a doubt, the greatest celebration of the year was the 
feast of Saint Nicholas. This celebration was not on Christmas, 
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but on December 6th, and to the children of Nieu Amsterdam 
the Saint was pictured as a kindly old gent on a white horse, 
coming from over the sea with his black servant Rudolph, or 
“Black Pete.” (The Dutch had a Rudolph in the Christmas 
season long before the “Red Nosed Reindeer” of the same name!) 
The children always prayed for him to bring oranges, and as a 
result, it is still customary to put an orange in the toe of a 
Christmas stocking. The Dutch children, however, used to leave 
their wooden shoes by the hearth, and if they had been good, the 
shoes would be filled with candy and oranges. The children 
believed that Saint Nicholas would spank them if they had been 
naughty. 

December 6th, also nicknamed ‘Kriss Krinkle” day, was the 
occasion of the singing of many hymns about the Saint whom the 
Dutch had made the Patron of New Amsterdam. Here are two 
examples (with translations) of Saint Nicholas day (and later 
Christmas day) songs. 


Santa Klaus, goedt heilig man! 
Loop ye weg van Amsterdam, 
Van Amsterdam na Spanje, 
Van Spanje na Oranje, 
En breng deze kindjes eenige graps. 


Santa Claus, good holy man! 

Go your way from Amsterdam, 
From Amsterdam to Spain, 

From Spain to Orange, 
And bring these little children toys. 


Sint Nicholas, myn goeden vriend, 
Ik had u altyd wel gediend. 
Als gy mij nu wat wilt given, 
Zal ik u dienen myn leven. 


Saint Nicholas, my dear good friend, 
To serve you ever was my end. 

If you me now something will give, 
Serve you I will as long as I live. 
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The last festival of the year was Christmas. This amounted 
to little, until Saint Nicholas Day finally was celebrated at the 
same time. The one bit of usual Christmas activity was a turkey- 
shoot in the frozen swamps. 

Old Saint Nick is still honored today by the Saint Nicholas 
Society in the City of New York, founded February 1835 by 
Washington Irving and others. The requirements for member- 
ship are that the person be a descendant of a resident of New 
York City or State prior to 1785. As might be expected, the 
anniversary dinner is held on the 6th of December, and the first 
toast of the evening is always given by the President saying: “Our 
Patron Saint, Saint Nicholas, gude helige mon.” The Third 
Vice President then toasts ‘““Her Majesty, the Queen of the 
Netherlands,” after which the Ambassador from the Netherlands 
makes a reply. 

The Paas Festival is also an annual celebration for the Saint 
Nicholas Society. Amidst all the pomp and ceremony of the 
occasion is a great deal of old Dutch custom. Here is how the 
100th Paas Festival in 1945 took place in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria:—The procession was led by the trumpeter, 
in his orange and blue uniform, sounding the familiar air of 
“Mynheer Van Donck,” followed by the Negro servitors. Next 
came the Veteran Corps of Artillery under General Charles 
Elliott Warren, resplendent in their colorful uniforms. Then 
followed the St. Nicholas Society Color Guard with banners 
unfurled, followed by the Board of Stewards. After them came 
the Grand Marshall, followed by the former presidents. Next the 
officers—the Treasurer and Third Vice President together, then 
the Second and First Vice Presidents together. Then marching 
by themselves came the Historian, followed by the President 
wearing the cocked hat and badge of office. The clergy brought 
up the rear, while the assembled members and guests applauded 
and waved their napkins in true Dutch fashion. 

The Stewards distributed the long clay pipes and tobacco jars 
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to the tables, and the Weather-Cock was installed on the dias, 
spun, and pointed northeast. This is the old weathercock from 
the original Stadt Huys in Nieu Amsterdam, and it points north- 
east toward Holland. After the usual toasts to Saint Nicholas and 
the Queen, the Easter-egg cracking took place. Each member 
grasps an egg firmly in his hand, and endeavors to crack his 
neighbor’s egg, or have his egg cracked instead. The member at 
each table whose egg is unscathed is proclaimed the winner. 

Another society which also commemorates the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam is the Holland Society of New York. It was organ- 
ized in 1885 to collect and preserve information respecting the 
settlement and early history of the City and State of New York; 
to perpetuate the memory, foster and promote the principles and 
virtues of the Dutch ancestors of its members; to maintain a 
library relating to the Dutch in America; to prepare papers, 
essays, books, etc., in regard to the history and genealogy of the 
Dutch in America. The Society is composed of descendants in the 
direct male line of residents of the Dutch Colonies in America 
prior to 1675. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. deKay’s earliest paternal ancestor in this country was the 
first Fiscal (Treasurer) of New Amsterdam. Although his father, the late Com- 
modore E. C. deKay, was brought up on Staten Island, the Commodore (who 
furnished oral tradition for this article) lived most of his life in New York City. 
The author also did research in the libraries of the New-York Historical Society, 
the Holland Society of New York, and the St. Nicholas Society in the City of 
New York. The rhymes he found in the Publications of the Holland Society 
for 1890-91. For upstate versions of these and other Dutch songs and rhymes see 
B. M. Brink’s The Early History of Saugerties (1902). The Editor leaves to the 
(few) experts on the seventeenth-century Dutch language in America the fun of 
attempting to “correct” spelling and grammar. Upon such subjects nothing 
would be more absurd than for a Thompson to “correct” a deKay. # 


CHANUKKAH, A JEWISH HOLIDAY 


By RUTH RUBIN 


WO centuries before the coming of Alexander the Great, 

the Jews, having returned from Babylonian exile, recon- 

stituted their nation under Persian rule. They were gov- 
erned by their High Priest and this is the time known as the 
period of the Scribes (Amora-im). 

The coming of Alexander to the East marked an era of great 
changes in agriculture and commerce. The population border- 
ing on the Mediterranean increased rapidly, and Hellenic ways 
of life prevailed among the peoples under Greek domination. 
Soon, the coastal cities housed many Jews who became important 
to commerce and assumed the Greek ways of life. The common 
people of Judza, however, consisting of peasants removed from 
the highways of the world at that time, continued in its old 
monotheistic path for a full century after the coming of Alex- 
ander. 

With the death of Alexander, Judza fell under Egyptian rule 
and in 198 B.C.E. was incorporated into the Syrian State. During 
this period, a social transformation was taking place within 
Jewish life. The priests, till then, had formed the aristocratic 
element of the population and were the chief authority. With 
the extension of commerce, a new class was added, which identi- 
fied itself with the ruling powers and readily adopted the 
Hellenistic attitudes and mode of living. The sentiments of the 
common people on this economic-religious disparity may be 
discerned in the words of Ben Sira, who wrote the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus (Apocrypha, Chapter 13, verses 18-20): “What 
agreement is there between the hyena and the dog? And what 
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peace between the rich and the poor? As the wild ass is the lion’s 
prey in the wilderness, so doth the rich abhor the poor.” 

When the Hellenizing Jews of the commercial class pro- 
ceeded to capture the High Priesthood, and Jerusalem was 
renamed Antiochaea, after the Syrian King, the resentment of the 
common people increased. Antiochus outlawed the Jewish cus- 
toms (circumcision and the dietary laws were forbidden), and 
Syrian soldiers went from town to town, hamlet to hamlet, impos- 
ing these new decrees by force. A reign of terror was instituted 
and war began in Jersualem. To add fuel to the fire, the statue 
of Zeus was placed upon the altar of the Temple in Jerusalem 
and sacrifices brought to him. 

The Jewish peasants had no means of resistance. They fled 
to the hills of Judza to hide until the period of terror was over. 
Leading them was a family of priests, headed by Mattathias and 
his five sons, from the little town of Modin. So filled were they 
with the passion of the struggle, that they ordained that for the 
purposes of self-defense, fighting on the Sabbath was permissible. 

It is during this period of “guerilla” warfare (known as the 
struggle of the Maccabees, or the Hasmoneans), that several 
legends describing the heroism and martyrdom of the common 
people originated. One such legend is about the old Eleazar, who 
would not deny the Jewish dietary law on the eating of pork, 
although his life would have been spared had he done so. 
Accepting torture and death, he reasoned thus: “.. . I will show 
myself such an one as mine age requireth, and leave a notable 
example to such as be young to die willingly and courageously 
for the honorable and holy laws.” (JJ Maccabees, 6.) 

Another popular legend of this period is the one about 
Hannah and her seven sons, the youngest being three years old, 
who “at the king’s command (were) taken and shamefully 
handled with scourges and cords,” and finally put to death. Here 


, 
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too, the capacity for heroism in the common people is idealized 
in this woman and her children, who chose rather to go to their 
death, than desecrate the holy laws of their people. (IJ Mac- 
cabees, 7.) 

Soon the Jews in the hills had a miniature army in the field, 
and when Mattathias died, he appointed his son, Judah, the 
Maccabee, as the leader. After more than three years of war, 
during which time the Jewish army grew in number and their 
victories over the Syrians increased, Jerusalem was retaken. That 
was on the twenty-fifth day of Kislev, when the first Chanukkah 
was celebrated, more than twenty-one centuries ago. 

It was during the cleansing and rededication of the Temple, 
the Talmud relates, that the miracle of the pitcher of oil occurred. 
In looking for pure oil to rekindle the Eternal Light, none could 
be found but a little cruse of oil with the seal of the High Priest. 
This ordinarily could not last but a day, but it lasted for eight 
days. Thus it was resolved that each year, at that time, the event 
should be celebrated by lighting tapers on eight successive days. 

There are scholars who see in Chanukkah a survival of a 
pagan custom which celebrated the winter solstice. Some main- 
tain that the Jews may have brought this custom from Babylonia, 
where fire was considered sacred. The first chapter in the Second 
Book of Maccabees tells a story, that when the exiles returned 
from Babylonia and rebuilt the Temple, the fires of the altar 
were kindled by a liquid fire which had been hidden away at 
the destruction of the first Temple. Since this is said to have hap- 
pened on the twenty-fifth day of Kislev, it is maintained by some 
scholars that that is the reason why the Maccabees, upon their 
victorious entry into Jerusalem, chose that particular day for the 
rededication of the Temple. There is another theory that when the 
Syrians were masters of the city, they and the Hellenized Jews 
would place small altars outside the home. Upon these the family 
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sacrifice would be offered in honor of some pagan god. When 
the Maccabees destroyed these altars, they instituted a ritual of 
lighting candles, in honor of Israel’s God, which were placed at 
the entrance to the home where they could be visible from the 
street. 

The primary sources for the history of the Maccabean period 
are the Two Books of Maccabees in the Greek translation. The 
Jews produced a large number of books, which, in relation to the 
Bible, were not considered sacred and their reading was dis- 
couraged by the religious leaders. These came to be known as 
“hidden away” or apocryphal, and in time the Hebrew originals 
were lost. The early Christians, however, made no such distinc- 
tion, and the Bible of the early Catholic Church included these 
writings, which were placed with the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the Gospels and are known as the “Apocrypha.” The later 
Protestant Bible excluded them. 

In America, the earliest social functions held by New York 
Jews included the celebrations of the major holidays: Simchat 
Torah, Passover, Chanukkah, and Purim. During and after the 
Gold Rush, many of these customs were carried inland by Jews 
from the Eastern states. Gradually a literature on the Maccabean 
theme evolved. Emma Lazarus (1849-1887), one of the first in 
the New World to give a poetic rendition of the Maccabean 
story, wrote her “Kindle the Tapers.’”’ Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (1807-1882), renders the drama of the Maccabean strug- 
gle in his “Judas Maccabeus,” presenting the martyrdom of Han- 
nah and her seven sons in the second act of the play. A generation 
later, Morris Rosenfeld’s Yiddish poem “O, Ir Kleyne Lichtelech” 
was set to music by an anonymous composer and became folksong 
in America, together with the East European Yiddish poet M. 
Rivesman’s “Chanuke, O Chanuke.” Both songs extol the heroism 
of Judah Maccabee; the former harking back to the “glories of 
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old,” and the latter describing the joyousness of the holiday. 

The struggle of the Maccabees also figures in several classical 
compositions. George F. Handel (1685-1759), composed his 
oratorio “Judas Maccabeus” in 1746 (honoring the Duke of 
Cumberland upon his victorious return to Scotland after Cul- 
loden); Anton Rubinstein utilized the theme in his opera ‘““The 
Maccabees.” 

Although the holiday of Chanukkah is mainly confined to the 
home, there are certain Hebrew prayers and songs that are per- 
formed in the synagogue during Chanukkah week. The First 
Book of Maccabees relates that when Judas Maccabeus entered 
victorious into Jerusalem, the celebration in the Temple was 
marked by the singing of the Hallel (Psalms 113 to 118). With 
the appearance of the legend of the cruse of oil and the kindling 
of lights during Chanukkah week, the three benedictions were 
adopted for the beginning of the Chanukkah service. How these 
were chanted originally is unknown, ““Ma-oz Tsur” (Rock of Ages) 
was composed in the Middle Ages, and at that time was sung to a 
tune other than the one now popular. Two other religious songs 
sung during Chanukkah week are ‘‘Hanerot Halalu” and “Al 
Hanissim.” 

The Chanukkah lamp, in which the tapers are placed and lit, 
is said to have been inspired by the seven-branched candlestick 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. In its artistic form, varying from 
land to land, it has become a characteristic symbol of Chanukkah 
traceable to almost every Jewish community in the world. 

Although work goes on as usual during Chanukkah week, it 
is a holiday of joy and thanksgiving. During the evenings, songs 
are sung around the table, and puzzles, riddles, arithmetic prob- 
lems, and enigmas are provided for entertainment. Money gifts 
are given to the children, and games of cards and “dreydl” 
(teetotum or trendel) are played. (It is curious to note that the 
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teetotum is still found in parts of Ireland, where at Christmas 
time, it is the chief indoor recreation of the peasantry.) Popular 
dishes during the week are pancakes made of buckwheat or 
potatoes. In some communities cheese dishes and roast duck are 
served. 

In Israel today, the spirit is festive with carnivals, concerts, 
and gala performances. Some of the “kibutzim’’ (farm settle- 
ments) institute a “relay run” with lighted torch, to the little 
town of Modin in the hills of Judza, outside of Jerusalem. The 
heroism of the Maccabees, rather than the miracle of the oil, is 
stressed and figures in several popular songs (‘“Kadimah Mac- 
cabee,” ““Mi Y’malel’’). 

The Jewish holidays have undergone a long process of 
development, and over a period of centuries changes have taken 
place in the interpretation of the religious principles, rituals, 
and customs. To this day, they remain important social institu- 
tions which have preserved a number of cultural, historical and 
religious procedures, that link us with the Biblical and post- 
Biblical era. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
IN POLAND 


By IRENE H. MOLSKI 


S A prelude to the holidays comes the celebration of St. 
Nicholas’ Day on December 6. This is a festival especially 
for the children. When they awaken in the morning, 

they find gifts around the bed and under their pillows. Whether 
they be deserving of such gratuity or not is put before their 
consciences in the person of the rolly-polly Swigty Mikotaj him- 
self as he comes flanked by an angel and a devil to question the 
children and admonish them. In the evening, stage performances 
are put on for the youngsters with St. Nick giving out small gifts 
and going through his routine again to put his protégées in the 
right frame of mind. 

No carolling is allowed before Christmas Eve or one to two 
days previous. There are certain folk-beliefs connected with the 
vigil of Christmas. One is given warning not to weep on this day 
lest he have cause to weep throughout the coming year. He is 
similarly warned against borrowing money, for a like reason. 
On the positive side, it is advisable to chew nuts on the vigil to 
be assured of still having good teeth next year. 

Christmas Eve, popularly known as Wigilia, is regarded as the 
year’s greatest family holiday (swtat rodzinnych). Every family 
member, no matter how far away he lives, is expected to arrive 
in time for the traditional vigil supper. Candles are placed in 
windows so that even souls departed from the immediate circle 
may find their way home. In certain parts of Poland one would 
not think of sitting down before blowing upon his chair to 
make certain that no spirit is being sat upon. 

Even though the family may be fewer in number, there are 
twelve special place-settings at the table in memory of Christ's 
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twelve Apostles. There must be. an even number of settings, for 
an odd number invariably would be unlucky. On this night no 
stranger or beggar is turned away from the door, but rather is 
welcomed and given a chair at the table. 

The appearance of the first evening star is the signal for the 
supper to commence. The father of the household begins by 
calling down God’s blessing upon all of the family, present, 
absent, and departed. He then takes the blessed wafer or optatek 
which was distributed from the parish church, and divides it 
with everyone present, saving a piece to be sent to relatives in far- 
distant countries. This act signifies a renewal of the family bond, 
mutual forgiveness, and the desire to live in harmony. It recalls 
Christ’s blessing of bread and sharing it with His Apostles. 
Further, it is a symbol of love, that we should share our last piece 
of bread with those around us. 

For most of the family it has been a day of strict fast and 
abstinence. Only tea and bread may be consumed; the grown-ups 
often abstain from food completely. Thus all are more than ready 
to partake of the hearty supper which still is a meatless one. Fish 
of different varieties and different preparation are in abundance: 
herring, carp, cold fish, fried fish, fish balls with tomato sauce, 
etc. Of course there must be barszcz, a beetroot soup. My favorite 
has always been kluski z makiem, which some have called a cross 
between dumplings and macaroni but which are made from cook- 
ed balls of dough after they have cooled and are served mixed 
with sweetened poppy seeds. There are pyramid-shaped uszki 
(ears) which resemble ravioli but are fried after being stuffed with 
driedout, chopped mushrooms or eel. These are generally eaten 
with the soup. Tasty sliziki put in an appearance at this time, be- 
ing made from the dough of the familiar cake-bread known as 
babka. These pellets are baked until hard, then rolled in poppy 
seeds which have been churned in an almond flavoring. They are 
put into a bowl with milk or cream and eaten with a spoon. Mush- 
rooms cooked with cabbage are a substantial part of the meal. 
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Kisciel is of pudding-like consistency because it is made from 
potato starch and cranberry sauce. The starch is made in the 
home, for after the potatoes are grated and have been left to 
stand, the water is simply removed from them and boiled. There 
are a variety of pastries made with honey, many sweets, nuts, and 
fruits. 

After the meal, the father leads in a prayer of thanksgiving, 
and attention is given to the bits of straw which had been placed 
under the tablecloth in memory of that first Christmas stable. 
There are varying customs in conjunction with this observance, 
depending upon the region and inclination of the particular 
family. I am told that in the vicinity of Wilno, Eastern Poland, 
each person reaches under the tablecloth to pull forth one of 
the straws. Whoever gets the longest straw is expected to live 
longest. Of course, a favorite device was to have the longest straws 
“planted” under grandmother’s place-setting to cheer her along. 
Another account describes this straw-pulling as enjoyed by the 
younger folks as a prophecy of marriage. If one is lucky enough 
to draw a long, green straw, he is destined to assume the felicitous 
yoke in a short time; if he wins a rather dry specimen, he will 
wait yet a year; but if he gathers one which is completely dried 
out, his will be the lot of perpetual bachelorhood. 

I was told that in some sections of rural Poland it is customary 
to make a dense mixture from grain and honey and then throw 
it with a wooden spoon toward the ceiling where it is to stick. 
This custom sounds rather messy, but its intention is for good 
luck in raising the new year’s crops. It is presumed that 
the grains put into the mixture are from each of the crops the 
particular farmer raises and therefore wants blessed. 

After the Christmas Eve supper, the rural folk gather up the 
crumbs, left-over wafers, and hay under the table-cloth to be fed to 
the animals. From the bunches of hay placed in the corners ropes 
will be made for tying around trees in the orchard so they will 
be fruitful. Scattered pieces of straw are picked up from the floor 
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to be burned out in the fields as a safeguard against weeds. 

The family retires to another room or wherever it has been 
convenient to set up the Christmas tree in a central location, not 
in a corner as is common in the American home. In the vicinity 
of Lwow, children do not see the tree before Christmas Eve, for 
they traditionally believe it has been brought by an angel. It is 
an event of surprise and anticipation for them, for they are told 
that a tree is brought only where the children are good. The tree 
is decorated by the parents in secret, and it should be noted that 
every decoration is tasty and edible. The decorations are in vary- 
ing shapes, such as horses and stars, hung on long, colored string 
along with nuts, apples, oranges, etc. In Lwow the tree was 
illuminated by candles as contrasted with the German electric 
bulbs and glass decorations. 

I am given to understand that in Wilno each of the children 
is blessed with a small Christmas tree of his own. The general 
decorations of a tree differ as to locale, but any or all of the 
following are common: silver thread, cotton, egg shells, beads, 
oranges, apples, cookies, candies. 

It was customary for the father to light the first candle on 
the tree and lead the carol-singing as the family gathered all 
around it. It is obvious that almost every move has a reason and a 
tradition behind it. The carolling was in commemoration of the 
angels and the shepherds at Bethlehem. 

When it seemed that the voices of the family were about ready 
to give out, one of the elder members would escape unseen to 
assume the garb of St. Nick. Then in he would spring with a 
bag full of toys and gifts for everyone. I have not been able to 
find anyone who would corroborate Cynthia Maus’s version on 
this aspect of the festivities, told in her The World’s Great 
Madonnas, p. 239. She has stated that Polish children like to 
think their Christmas gifts are brought by a very lovely veiled 
lady, dressed all in white and called “the Good Star.” This very 
interesting legend declares that the lady comes down from heaven 
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each Christmas Eve on Jacob’s ladder to bring the children gifts. 

As the night progresses, the younger children are put to bed 
while their elders prepare to leave for the Pasterka, or Midnight 
Mass. This is looked upon as a “Pastoral” celéhration in memory 
of the shepherds who first saw the Christmas star and came to pay 
homage to the Christ child. I might add in passing that Mass is 
also attended on the following day (December 26), Saint 
Stephen’s. As the people emerge from church on this occasion 
they throw barley or oats at one another to be reminded of the 
martyrdom that Christianity brought into the world, for Saint 
Stephen was beaten to death with stones. 

There are many folk-beliefs centering around the miracles 
which occur at the stroke of twelve which marks the arrival of 
Christmas. Water in wells is believed to change into wine for a 
short time. More popularly it is thought that animals are endowed 
with human speech for a while, but anyone who chances to hear 
them will die in a short time. Mason states (Land of the Rainbow, 
p. 83) more specifically that the ox and ass are believed to kneel 
down in adoration of the Christ child, and only they use human 
speech because they were the beasts favored with the original 
Nativity scene. It is added that only the innocent can hear them 
talk, but good people are all at Mass at this time (another pre- 
caution against eavesdropping). 

The last day of the year is Saint Sylvester’s, celebrated much 
like our New Year's Eve festivities. It is declared a holiday and 
given over to parties, balls, and general merriment. The rural folk 
often use this opportunity to play games in which one’s future 
is foretold. A favorite is the following, which requires consider- 
able imagination:—A cauldron of molten wax is placed in the 
center of the room; each one in turn scoops out a spoonful of 
wax and drops it into a basin of cold water. The wax solidifies 
and is held up against the wall to see what figure is cast by its 
shadow, If the player is a man and imagines his shadow is that 
of a horse, he may believe it is a sign of good farming ahead. The 
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girls like this opportunity to guess from what trade their husbands 
will come. If the shadow resembles some iron implement, the 
girl may feel assured she will get a blacksmith for a spouse. If 
she sees a wooden implement, like a table or a chair, there may 
be a carpenter in her future. If what she sees is rather shapeless 
and perhaps strawlike, a farmer is on his way. 

There is another game specially for girls. A ring, a ribbon, 
and a rosary are each placed under a plate. Each girl in turn 
chooses her fate as she lifts one plate: marriage, spinsterhood, 
or the nunnery. 

The Christmas season extended until January, the feast of 
Trzych Kroly (the three kings or wise men). This was celebrated 
in a way similar to our Hallowe’en or a veritable Mardi Gras. 
Incense was brought home from church as well as blessed chalk 
with which the door of each home was signed thus: K +- M + B 
in honor of Kasper, Melchjor, and Baltazar. On this day the 
children, especially the boys, were dressed in costumes and masks 
and did the rounds of the neighborhood in a spirit of Hallowe’en- 
like joviality. The leader of the procession usually carried a stick 
on the tip of which was an illuminated star. Standard costumes 
were of an angel, a devil, Herod, a Jew, and shepherds. Home- 
steaders welcomed the children with sweets as they entered in a 
burst of carolling and invariable antics by the devil. The boys 
often carried the small head of a deer or bison (tur), which was 
extinct by the sixteenth century, and is symbolic of the ancient 
pagan days. 

In the evening there were special plays or skits (jasetka) for 
the children of a community. Here the stock performers were 
an angel, a devil, and a Jew. 

The Szopka or Manger scene is a most honored tradition from 
the sixteenth century in Poland, and miniature mangers are 
found in every church and home. The Szopka Krakowska (of 
Cracow) is representative in its simple beauty and consists of a 
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portable stage with wooden puppets dressed in different colors. 
An older boy would carry it strapped to his back into town where 
it would be set up on sticks. One of the several children would 
then crawl underneath the stage and operate the puppets from 
little sticks that went through a slot in the floor. This slot 
extended the length of the stage, so that a puppet could be 
brought upon the scene from one side, made to perform, and 
then be taken away on the farther side. During the performance 
of a puppet play the figures moved in constant succession across 
the stage. 

After the stage was set up on some corner, candles were 
lighted before the little theater; one or two of the children sang 
carols while another accompanied them on the fiddle. Often a 
performance was started by one playing on his bugle the Heynal, 
or little trumpet song that the trumpeter in the tower of the 
Church of Saint Mary has played every hour of the day and night 
since Christianity began in Cracow. Then, according to Maus, the 
Christmas story was told while the puppets performed, and the 
end result was a contribution of money from the spectators. 

The upper classes in such cities as Wilno played at their balls 
games influenced by the French, such as the “Tirer le roi.” A pie 
baked with a small glass king concealed in it is passed around. 
On this day of the Three Kings, whoever chooses the piece of 
pie with the king is crowned king of the ball. It is then his 
privilege to select a queen with whom he proceeds to dance. If a 


woman chances to win the lucky miniature, she receives the same 
privilege. 





Informants: Mr. Zygmunt Tomkiewicz (about food, from Wilno), Mrs. Halina 
Iwanowska (about customs of Wilno), Miss Maria Zuzanna Cybulska (War- 
saw), Mr. Roman Kloss (Lwdw), Mr. and Mrs. Stefan Taraszkiewicz (about 
Feast of Three Kings; from Cracow) , and Joseph Kleszczynski (southern Poland). 
These people were in 1952 permanent or temporary residents of Ithaca, New 
York. Book references: Cynthia P. Maus, The World’s Great Madonnas (c. 1947), 
and Violet Mason, The Land of the Rainbow: Poland and Her People (c. 
1941). # 








LORE FROM ASWEDISH 
GRANDFATHER 


By MRS. JUNE JACOBI GILLIN 


N THE midwinter holidays of 1947-48, when I was collecting 

material for a report on Folk-Literature, I consulted my 

grandfather, Mr. Karl Jacobi, then eighty years old. Born in 
Sweden, near Stockholm, he took a B.S. degree at Upsala Uni- 
versity and at the age of twenty-one came to this country. For 
many years he was a consultant engineer at Bayonne, N. J.; later 
he moved to Carlsbad, N. M., to be chief chemist for his com- 
pany’s borax plant there. In the summer of 1947 he had made a 
visit of three months to his native land. In September of 1953, 
I consulted him again by mail. The following material is from 
his original letter of 1947: 

On Christmas Eve it was customary (possibly still is) to set 
out one or two sheaves of oats or other grain for small birds, 
Originally there was some superstition in connection with this, 
but what, I do not know. In my old home we always did this to 
give the birds a treat on Christmas and we made sure the sheaves 
had plenty of grain in them—on a stand with a cross piece, the 
sheaf in the center, and a small Christmas tree on each side. Thus 
horses and cows, dogs and cats were given extra food for Christmas 
—quantity and quality both, but as far as I know, no superstition 
was involved in this. 

At every place in the country, especially where they had barns 
for horses and cattle, there were supposed to exist tomtar (plural 
of tomte), and I must confess I do not know the English equiva- 
lent. They were not sprites, gnomes, trolls, elves or fays. They 
were small, like three or four year old boys, with old faces, knee- 
pants, red stockings, heavy shoes, short jackets, and caps like a 
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dunce cap, or at least pointed. They were benevolent, except 
where the owners or their hired help mistreated the animals, at 
which time they became distinctly the opposite and indulged in 
various deviltries. On the other hand, where the people were 
the right sort, they helped with the care of the live stock, especially 
at night. On Christmas night people set out a plate of rice pud- 
ding, mostly with cream, in one of their barns for their tomte. 
(Usually it was supposed that only one lived in each place.) It 
was hoped, perhaps actually believed, that the rice would keep 
them in good humor and bespeak further favors the following 
year. 

The belief in trolls was wide-spread. These were smallish 
beings and, in contradistinction to tomtar, always evil. They 
were ruled over by a wood nymph, a being of surpassing beauty 
and prideful bearing, with large eyes, golden wavy hair, and a 
small mouth that ‘‘bewitchingly smiled.’’ She mostly carried a 
horn, the usual drinking vessel in those days, containing a liquid 
which she offered to man, the women being of no interest to her. 
This liquid was deadly and only a few drops were fatal, even if 
only spilled on the clothing. Of course, as you may have surmised, 
the lady was dressed in golden slippers and dresses of the most 
exquisite design. About the only thing that could save a man, if 
confronted with the nymph, was to step onto a freshly plowed 
field, if he happened to be near one. He would be absolutely 
safe then, as no evil powers could reach him. However, the field 
should have been plowed that day. 

It may interest you to know that I have personally come in 
contact (in a sense) with one particular case of superstition 
which to many must have appeared singular. During the early 
part of the eighteenth century there lived near my home a 
minister who was regarded as a holy man, and to whom were 
ascribed supernatural powers. One day he was out walking and 
met two little children, one boy and one girl. He immediately 
recognized them as the personification of a pestilence about to 
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descend on Sweden, and spoke to them kindly and asked them to 
accompany him out on a field where he was going to show them 
something, which they did. In the middle of this field was a great 
heap of stones in the center of which grew a juniper bush and 
to it he tied the children with, as I remember, strands of the girl’s 
hair, saying to them that there they must stay. He later told his 
parishioners what he had done and said that, as long as this bush 
was not cut down, the country would be free from pestilence, and, 
also, that the man who did cut it down would be the first one to 
die. Furthermore, he said that those two children would feed the 
juniper bush, so that it would have an unprecedented growth. 
This happened about the year 1740; the man’s name was Gorans- 
son and the name of the place, Gillberga. The bush grew into a 
tree fifteen to eighteen feet high, perfectly shaped, of dense 
foliage (if junipers have foliage), and with a stem not less than 
ten inches in diameter. For hundreds of miles in any direction 
there is not another tree, although the bush grows in unlimited 
numbers and, as far as I know or have ever heard, there is not 
another such tree in the whole country. No one would dream of 
putting an axe to it—it was practically sacred—and dozens 
of times have I seen it and always it was in excellent condition, 
rain or drought. When I visited my old home recently, I wanted 
to go over and have a look at the tree (not very far away) but 
was told it had been cut down, about fifteen years ago, so I did 
not go. It had been done at night and no one knew who the 
culprit was, but it was assumed that the whole thing was the 
result of a wager. Also, no one in the vicinity had died very soon 
after, so the myth was pretty well exploded. But it was a nice 
myth and a nice tree where such trees never grew. 

I mentioned trolls. In the Southern part of Sweden there is a 
large stone slab that was supposed to be raised up on golden 
pillars every Christmas night. The trolls then danced under it. 

Apparitions were not uncommon and almost all the old 
castles had a ‘‘white lady,” whose appearance foretold death, war, 
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hard times, etc. Sometimes such a “white lady” would glide over 
a cemetery. 

If you wonder how anybody can believe “such stuff,” here is 
something. Long years ago, a knight left a heavy gold chain (prob- 
ably looted during some war) to his descendants and they still 
have it. The saying went around that as soon as anyone, not of 
the family, wore it, there would be a fire. About five years ago, a 
friend of my sister was visiting there and the owner showed her 
the chain and jokingly hung it around her neck. Inside of ten 
minutes, two barns were burning fiercely and did burn down 
completely. A hundred years ago many would have sworn that 
the chain did it. Well, maybe superstition often means that a lot 
of people simply fail to recognize coincidence when they see it. 

Your professor mentions something about a julbock or goat 
that threw presents through the door. This was the case in many 
localities, but not where I was brought up. We had instead what 
may be translated as “Old Man Christmas’—that is, a man was 
dressed in an old and quite long fur coat and a red cap that was 
pulled down over his ears. Also, as a usual thing, he had boots 
with fur running around the top. The presents were put into a 
large basket, such as is used for clothes after drying on the line, 
and were rather carefully packed to avoid accidents. Father and 
Mother arranged the time, about eight o’clock on Christmas 
Eve, and in order to have us children away from the front door, 
we were gathered around the dinner table cracking nuts, eating 
apples and candy, and listening. Suddenly the door to the hail 
burst open and just as suddenly a basket was propelled in. Mostly 
we could just get a glimpse of a man in a lot of fur and hear 
“God jul,” the Swedish form of “Merry Christmas.” As our 
interest then centered on the basket, I think the man always 
escaped without being recognized. 

Without question, Christmas is the great holiday in Sweden. 
Almost everybody went to the early service in church, about 
five-thirty, when it mostly was very cold. We drove in sleds, and 
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the harnesses had a lot of bells on that could be heard quite a 
distance. All the houses along the way were lit up with candles in 
every window that could be seen from the road—it would have 
been almost a crime not to light up. 

It may be timely to say something about the Christmas food 
at this point. There were, at least during my early life, two meals, 
both served on Christmas Eve, that were almost identical for rich 
and poor, although the former had a little the best of it. The 
principal meal, eaten at noon, was served in a large kettle in which, 
for three to four hours, had been boiled at least six kinds of meat. 
I'll give you the amounts as well as I can: 

3—4 lbs. round steak in one piece, cut triangularly, 4—5 lbs. 
spare ribs, 4 lbs. corned beef, 1 lb. salt pork (lean) and about 
2 Ibs. each of two kinds of what you may call sausage, although 
it is too good for any sausage ever made. The pot with contents, 
while still boiling hot, is put on the table and the meat taken out 
and cut on platters and served. Slices of a certain bread called 
“vortebrod,” which ought not to be cut too thin, are dipped into 
the juice and eaten with the meat. A certain tart was always served 
as a dessert for this meal and was it good! There is no particular 
name for it. 

The evening meal consisted of “lutfisk,” which is just dried 
cod-fish prepared in a manner all its own. It is very palatable and 
the strange thing is that all my American friends, native born, 
think the same, unless they are so darn polite that they ask for 
more just for that reason! Perhaps it is not just the fish; it may 
be to some extent the sauce that goes with it. 

On Christmas day in my home, and I think almost everywhere, 
servants, farm hands, and others employed on the farm were 
invited to dinner, and my mother and sisters waited on them. 
When they were through, the family would eat. 


Note: The part about the dancing trolls Grandfather got from his niece, 
Lisa Lundgren of Astoep, Sweden. He remembers now that January 13, known 
as “the twentieth day of Christmas,” was the last day of the holiday season. # 


THE CURTIS COLLECTION 
OF SONGS, PART II 


WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


10. Per-ri Mer-ri Dictum 


1. I had four brothers over the sea, 
Per-ri, mer-ri, dictum domine, 
They each sent a present unto me, 
Partum, quartum, peri dicentem 
Per-ri, mer-ri, dic-tum dom-i-ne. 


2. The first sent me cherries without any stones, 
Per-ri, mer-ri, &c 
The second sent a chicken that hadn’t any bones, 
Partum, quartum, &c 


3. The third sent a blanket without any thread 
Per-ri, mer-ri, &c 
The 4th sent a book that couldn’t be read, 
Partum, quartum, &c 


4. When the cherries are in blossom they have no stones 
Perri merri &c 
When a chicken’s in the egg, it hasn’t any bones, 
Partum quartum &c 


5. When a blanket’s in the fleece it hasn’t any thread, 
Per-ri mer-ri dictum domine 
When a book’s in the press it cannot be read, 
Partum quartum per i dicentem 
Per-ri mer-ri dictum domine 
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ll. Three Crows 


1. There were three crows sat on a tree, 
And they were black as crows could be. 


2. Said one old crow unto his mate, 
“What shall we do for grub to eat?” 


3. “There lies a horse on yonder plain, 
Who’s by some cruel butcher slain.” 


4. “We'll perch upon his bare back-bone, 
And pick his eyes out one by one.” 


12. Aurem Praebi Mihi 


1. Felis sedit by a hole 
Intenta she cum omni soul, Prendere rats. 
Mice concurrunt over the floor, 
In numero, duo, tres or more. Obliti cats. 


2. Felis saw them oculis 
“T'll have them,” inquit she, “I guess. Dum ludunt.” 
Tunc illa crept toward the group, 
“Habeam,” dixit, “good rat soup! Pingues sunt.” 


§. Mince continued all ludere, 
Intenti in ludum vere. Gaudenter. 
Tunc rushed the felis unto them, 
Et tore them omnes limb from limb, Violenter. 


Moral: Mures, omni mice be shy 
Et aurem praebi mihi, _ Benigne; 
Si hoc fuges, verbum sat, 
Avoid a huge and hungry cat, Studiose. 


13. Menagerie 


1, Van Amburgh is the man who goes to all the shows, 
He goes into the lion’s den and tells you all he knows, 
He pokes his head in the lion’s mouth & keeps it there a while, 
And when he takes it out again, he greets you with a smile. 
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Chorus: 


O the elephant now goes round, the band begins to play, 
The boys around that monkey’s cage had better keep away. 


. First comes the African Polar Bear, oft called the Iceberg’s 
daughter, 

Been known to eat 3 tubs of ice, then call for soda water, 

Wades in the water up to her knees not fearing any harm 

And you may grumble all you please, but she don’t care a — 


. The Hyena in the next cage most wonderful to relate, 

Got awful hungry the other day & ate up his female mate. 
He’s a very ferocious beast; don’t go near him little boys, 
And when he’s mad he shakes his tail & makes this awful noise. 


. Next comes the Anaconda Boa Constrictor, oft called the anaconda 
for brevity, 

Noted throughout the world for his age & great long-evity 

He can swallow himself, crawl thro’ himself & come out again 
with facility 

Tie himself up in a double-bow-knot, & wink with great agility. 


. Next comes the Vulture, awful bird, from the mountain’s highest 
tops, 

Been known to eat young children up & then to lick his chops, 

Oh! the show it can’t go on—there’s too much noise & confusion 

Oh! ladies!—stop feeding those monkeys peanuts, ‘twill injure their 
constitution. 


14. Captain Jinks 


1. I’m Captain Jinks, of the Horse Marines; 
I feed my horse on corn and beans, 
And sport young ladies in their teens, 
Tho’ a captain in the army, 
I teach young ladies how to dance, 
How to dance, How to dance. 
I teach young ladies how to dance, 
For I’m the pet of the army. 
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Spoken: Yes: the ladies, bless their dear little hearts, they dote 
upon the military. There’s a dear little creature, a friend of mine, 
I met her on Broadway, the other day, and she nudged an acquaintance 
of hers, & s'd,—Do you know who that gr. personage is? No less a person 
than the renowned— 


Chorus: 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines; 
I feed my horse on corn & beans, 
And often live beyond my means, 
Tho’ a captain in the army. 


2. I joined my corps when 21 
Of course I tho’t it capital fun; 
When the enemy came of course I run, 
For I’m not cut out for the army. 
When I left home, mama, she cried, 
Mama, she cried, Mama, she cried, 
When I left home, mama, she cried, 
He’s not cut out for the army. 


Spoken: I said,—““My dear Mama, Pray look at y’r son’s exquisite 
figure; and I assure you, my dear Mama, you will ever find me a 
dutiful boy, and yours very truly— 


Chorus: 


3. The first time I went out to drill, 
The bugle sounding, made me ill; 
Of the battle-field I’d had my fill, 
For I’m not cut out for the army. 
The officers, they all did shout, 
They all did shout, they all did shout. 
The officers, they all did shout,— 
“Why! kick him out of the army.” 


Spoken: I said:—Gentlemen! Kick me out! That’s a very good joke, 
upon my word; I'll retire without being kicked out, and with the most 
profound reciprocity of feeling, you will ever find me,—Yours very 
truly— 
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15. Reuben Wright & Phebe Brown 


. In Manchester a maiden dwelt 
Her name was Phebe Brown: 
Her cheeks were red, her hair was black, 
And she was considered by good judges to be by all odds the best 
looking girl in town. 


Chorus: 
Ri-tu-ral, ri-tu-ral, ri-ri-tu-ral-lei; 
Ri-tu-ral, ri-tu-ral, ri-ri-tu-ral-lei. 


. Her age was nearly seventeen, 
Her eyes were sparkling bright; 
A very lovely girl was she, 
And for about a year & a 14 there had been a young man paying 
his attentions to her, by the name of Reuben Wright. 


- Now Reuben was a nice young man 
As any in the town; 
And Phebe loved him very dear, 
But on acc’t of his being obliged to work for a living, he never 
could make himself agreeable to old Mr. & Mrs. Brown. 


. Her parents were resol-ved 
Another she should wed, 
A rich old miser in the place, 
And old Brown frequently declared that, rather than have his 
daughter marry Reuben Wright, he’d sooner knock him on the 
head. 


. But Phebe’s heart was brave and strong, 
She feared not parents’ frowns, 
And as for Reuben Wright, so bold, 
I’ve heard him say more than 50 times that, with the exception 
of Phebe, he didn’t care a cent for the whole race of Browns 


. So Phebe Brown and Reuben Wright 
Determined they would marry; 
Three weeks ago last Tuesday night 

They started for old Parson Webster’s determined to be united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony, though it was tremendous 
dark, and rained like the old Harry. 
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7. But Capt. Brown was wide awake: 
He loaded up his gun, 
And then pursued the loving pair, 
And overtook them when they’d got ab’t halfway to the parson’s, 
And then Reuben & Phebe started off upon the run. 


8. Old Brown then took a deadly aim 
Toward young Reuben’s head: 
But oh! it was a burning shame! 
He made a mistake, & shot his only daughter, & had the unspeak- 
able anguish of seeing her drop right down stone dead. 


9. Then anguish filled young Reuben’s heart, 
And vengeance crazed his brain: 
He drew an awful jack knife out— 
And plunged it into old Brown ab’t 50 or 60 times, so that it is 
very doubtful about his ever coming to again. 


10. The briny drops from Reuben’s eyes 
In torrents poured down; 
He yielded up the ghost, and died, 
And in this melancholy & heart-rending manner terminates the 
history of Reuben & Phebe, & likewise old Capt. Brown. 


16. Who'll Buy? 


1. Forty casks of liquid woe. 
Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 
Murder by the gallon! 
Oh! Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 
Larceny & theft made thin, 
Beggary & death thrown in; 
Packages of liquid sin— 
Who'll buy? 


2. Foreign death imported pure, 
Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 

Warranted not slow, but sure, 
Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 


Empty pockets by the cask, 
Tangled brains by pint & flask, 

Vice of any kind you ask— 
Who'll buy? 
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3. Competition we defy, 

Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 

Barrels full of pure soul dye, 
Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 

Dye to make the soul jet-black, 
Dye to make the conscience slack 

Nothing vile do our casks lack, 
Who'll buy? 


17. Peter Gray 
1. Once on a time there was a man, 
His name was Peter Gray: 
He lived way down in that ‘ere town 
Called Penn-syl-va-ni-a. 


Chorus: 

Blow ye winds of the morning. 
Blow ye winds, Heigho. 

Blow ye winds of the morning, 
Blow, blow, blow. 


2. Now Peter Gray, he fell in love, 
All with a nice young girl, 
The first three letters of her name 
Were L-U-C, Anna Quirl. 


§. But just as they were going to wed, 
Her papa, he said “No!” 
And consequently she was sent 
Way off to Ohio. 


4. And Peter Gray, he went to trade, 
For furs and other skins, 
Till he was caught & scalp-y-ed 
By the bloody Indians. 


5. When Lucy Anna heard the news, 
She straightway took to bed, 
And never did get up again 
Until she di-i-ed. 
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18. The Sucker State 


. Let yankees sing of pork & beans 
Of pumpkin pies & a pot of greens 
We'll sing them a song of the Sucker state 
Of her prairies wide & her cornfields great 
Away out here. 


Chorus: 
Then Hurrah! boys, hurrah! hurrah for the Sucker State! 


For her prairies wide & her cornfields great 
Hurrah for the Sucker State! 


. The Yankee land is mighty poor, 
"Twill scarce keep poverty from the door, 
To get a living men scratch around 
From morning till night no rest is found 
Away out there. 


. The South may brag of her sunny skies 
Her cotton fields too are all in your eye 
While the sun pours down his rays like fury 
And musquitoes kill without judge or jury 
Away down there. 


. Men go to California now, 
To dig with the spade instead of the plow, 
But the way they get bit is.a caution to Crockett, 
For there’s lots come back nary red in the pocket 
From away out there. 


. The corn grows so big that without any bragging 
A great many ears will fill a wagon, 
While oats & taters without measure ) 
Fill the farmers heart brim full of pleasure | 
Away out there. ’ 


. The wheat crop too, it can’t be beat— 
It grows to the height of several feet, i 

And I hearn the farmers say they shell 
From a head something less than a 14 bushel 

Away out there— 
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7. Then Come! O Come! both small & great, 
Come haste away to the Sucker State, 
And dig for gold beneath the sod 
For there’s lots to be found in every rod, 
Away out here. 


8. The R.R.s come in this connection 
They run thro’ every man’s 14 section 
And the train of cars and engine spin it— 
Along at the rate of a mile a minute. 
Away out here— 


9. Then never leave this famous land 
For Oregon, that humbug grand 
For if you do I know you'll rue it 
In less than a year from the time you do it. 
Away out there. 


10 This riddle-song is sometimes regarded as a derivative of a British ballad, 
“Capt. Wedderburn’s Courtship” (Child, 46). 

11 Another song thought to be a derivative of a British ballad, “The Three 
Ravens” (Child, 26). 

12 A “macaronic” song (mixed Latin and English), popular when all college 
undergraduates studied Latin. Curtis notes that this number is sung to the air of 
“We'll dance by the light of the moon.” 

13 Curtis gives as alternate title “Van Amburgh’s Show.” This may be a circus 
song or one that originated in some college. 

14 Words of the original song, popular by the 1870s, are thought to be by 
W. H. Lingard. In New York State the tune (attributed by Spaeth to T. Maclagan) 
is still used for square dances. 

15 Curtis subtitles this one “Pyramus and Thisbe.” Undergraduates of his day 
were fond of mock-tragedies. 

16 A “Temperance Song,” attributed by Curtis to J. R. Murray. For another 
popular one see C. Sandburg’s American Songbag, p. 104, “The Drunkard’s Doom.” 

17 About 1858 this song became popular in minstrel shows. The refrain’s words 
belong to a sea-song; Spaeth thinks that the refrain’s tune may have inspired the 
Finale of Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

18 The Sucker State is a nickname for Illinois, admitted to the Union in 1818. 
The song is an example of local pride and also of arguments used to prevent 
migration from a state. Obviously this piece was composed sometime after the Gold 
Rush of 1849. In 1859, Oregon was admitted to the Union; in 1848 it had been 
organized as a Territory and of course had sought to attract settlers. # 








THE SAGA OF JOE MAGARAC 


By HYMAN RICHMAN 


HILE most of the following work was completed 

almost a year ago, I purposely delayed its submission 

because it unfortunately coincided with a campaign 
then in vogue to discredit folklorists with the “fakelore” label 
without allowing for reasonable error in an overwhelmingly vast 
field. In general, this paper will indicate that there may have 
been a too easy acceptance of a supposed folk hero. Yet, I hope 
to avoid any reflection upon the integrity of folklorists. It was 
Harold Thompson’s doubts about Magarac that were responsible 
for my beginning this work; the several sources suggested by Ben 
Botkin and the many discussions I had with Moritz Jagdendorf 
did much to help me develop it. 


Travelling around the country, the mention of my Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania home has usually become the conversation point 
for talk about steel mills, coal mines, smoke control, and the 
forks of the Ohio. But the folklorists I meet always have some- 
thing more to talk about. “Oh,” they say, “from Pittsburgh .. . 
then you must know all about Joe Magarac.” They may know 
nothing about Pittsburgh—but they know about Joe Magarac. 
And when I tell them that I know nothing more than what I have 
read, they look at me as at a New Yorker who had never heard 
of the Empire State Building. Tiring of this reflection upon my 
ignorance, I set out to learn more about Joe through my vantage 
in operating on home grounds. 
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I should like to emphasize that this research began with the 
premise that Joe Magarac was an authentic folk character and 
that I was to try to uncover more about him. As I shall try to 
explain, my research developed the entirely unexpected conclu- 
sion that Joe Magarac is an entirely manufactured legend, 
accepted by some folklorists and having no basis whatsoever in 
the lore of this area. This is, perhaps, a brash statement before 
having presented any support for it—but it is made so that you 
may be ever more critical of this report as it unfolds. 

First, of course, I read what I could find about Joe Magarac 
(see bibliography at end). I wrote to each of the authors, asking 
for his sources and for the names of his informants in the event 
that he had done original research. Most of the authors were kind 
enough to reply. For the few who did not, I read the reference 
works they gave in their written accounts. 

The author about whom I wished to develop most but 
developed least, was Owen Francis, who wrote the original 
Magarac account in Scribners Magazine in October, 1931.1 A 
check of Readers’ Guides since 1920 showed that he had written 
a single story for the American Mercury in November, 1929 and 
several stories for Scribners in 1930-32 (one of which was the 
Magarac tale), and a single story for Scribners in April, 1935. No 
record could be found of any other publications then or since. 
The magazine publishers had no idea of what had become of him. 
There was no record of him with any of the authors’ organiza- 
tions. None of the ‘““Who’s Who” publications gave him mention. 
In fact, the only information developed was a short biographical 
bit in Scribners in connection with his April, 1935, story. It said 
that he had worked in the Monongahela Valley (Western 
Pennsylvania) steel mills from the age of eleven until World 
War I when he had gone into service. Thereafter, it says only, 
“While writing on the side, he has worked on labor gangs, road 
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gangs, as a cantaloupe picker, as waiter and bus boy, as news 
paper and publicity man, and as a salesman for spark plugs. He 
has now sold many stories and is in Hollywood writing for the 
movies.” This is the sum total of all I was able to develop about 
him. Francis is the only author who claims he got his account 
from original sources. 

This phase of my investigation developed the amazing con- 
clusion that no real original research had been done by any of the 
writers. All of the stories now in print could be traced back to the 
Francis article, which is itself undocumented. 

I examined all the Magarac tales. Each of the authors had 
substantially the same story. Here and there, a writer might have 
changed it a bit or embellished it, but there was still only one 
basic. Magarac tale. He is a man of solid steel who works 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. He is born in an ore mountain or a slag 
car or under a coal heap or in a furnace. Joe stays at Mrs. Horkey’s 
boarding house. Steve Mestrovic(h) is the father of the lovely 
Mary, whose hand in marriage. is offered to the winner of a weight- 
lifting contest. The competitors are Pete Pussick, Eli Stanoski, 
and a man from Johnstown. When they all fail, Joe enters the 
contest and wins. However, he prefers to be single and leaves 
Mary free to marry Pete Pussick, her true love. He ends his days 
by melting himself down in a Bessemer furnace to make good 
steel for a new mill. 

The fact that the Joe Magarac legend seemed to emanate from 
a single source and that there was only one basic tale was not 
enough to make me conclude that he was not an authentic folk 
hero. It could indicate that this hero had only one tale to his 
name, even though this was unlike other folk heroes about whom 
tales and variants are countless. Or, it could mean that this was 
only the first tale uncovered and that there were many more to 
be found. 


ors 
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I contacted the Western Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania His- 
torical Societies and the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, but they 
had nothing more than references to authors I had already noted. 
I rummaged through newspaper morgues, special collections, and 
all other possible sources, but found nothing. The offices of 
Pittsburgh steel firms could add nothing to that which had 
already been written. 

The editors of the various Slavic and Hungarian language 
newspapers that serve this area were then visited. After all, I 
reasoned, if this figure were nationally known as the folk hero of 
the Slavic and Hungarian steel worker, then certainly the editors 
of the foreign-language newspapers, serving these steel workers, 
would know something about him. Not one had ever heard of 
him, and each gave very emphatic reasons why he believed it 
impossible that such a hero might exist. These are incorporated 
later in my account. I also spoke with the editors of local news- 
papers in the small towns mentioned in the accounts, such as 
Braddock, Homestead, McKeesport, and the many other towns 
where mills are located. They had never heard of him—except 
for one who had recalled reading the Billard account.® 

Further investigation in the field seemed to be the next logical 
step. I interviewed well over a hundred informants. They were 
steel workers who had been in the mills as long as fifty years, 
union officials, mill supervisors and executives, and people who 
had lived in the mill towns all their lives. I spoke to men in 
Monesson, Braddock, Duquesne, McKeesport, Clairton, Home- 
stead, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, and in other mill towns. I spoke 
to those of English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swedish, Croatian, 
Serbian, Slovenian, Hungarian, Polish, Finnish, Russian, German, 
and Italian descent. 

An especially heavy proportion of my informants were of 
Slavic and Hungarian origin. In many instances, I had to ask for 
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the aid of interpreters. Even where these informants spoke 
English, I often had to use the assistance of local friends to break 
through the reserve towards the inquisitive stranger. It was this 
group I wished to contact most because of Magarac’s alleged 
Slavic and Hungarian origin. I gave more attention to the Brad- 
dock area, for it is there that the Edgar Thompson Works of 
U.S. Steel is located, and where most accounts place Magarac. 
I spoke to people in the mills, in cafes, in their homes and in the 
streets. In one fortunate instance, I was able to interview forty- 
two informants, the entire supervisory staff of one of the mills. 
They had from twenty to fifty years of steel experience, having 
worked up through the ranks in all the mills in this area. Most 
of my informants had been employed in the steel mills ever 
since coming to this country. Not a single one had ever heard of 
Joe Magarac—except for a few who had read the Billard account 
or the publicity released by U.S. Steel.** 1 

Not a single contact with original sources lent any substance 
to the Magarac story. But even more important, these contacts 
presented concrete reason to deny any possible validity for it. 

One of the strongest reasons for doubting this legend lies in 
the name of the hero himself. It was this that drew the greatest 
comment and criticism from my informants. The name “Joe” 
is a common one in the mills because foreign names are usually 
difficult to pronounce and “Joe” is often substituted. But what 
about the name ‘“Margarac’’? 

The word magarac is to be found in Croatian and Serbian 
only.’* In spite of this, it is applied to a hero who, when identified 
with any particular group, is identified as a Hungarian. If 
Magarac had been identified with another Slavic group, one 
might argue that the name was borrowed because of language 
similarities. But Hungarian is not a Slavic language and is entirely 
different from it. Magarac is not a Hungarian word and cannot 
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be found anywhere in the language.’® Yet, the authors give us a 
Hungarian steel hero but reach over to give him a Slavic name. 
This error can easily be made by someone who is manufacturing 
a “hero” and who has no understanding of the cultural and 
language differences between the Slavs and Hungarians. 

The word magarac means ‘“‘jackass” in Croatian and Serbian. 
While it would be inconceivable for us to think of an Anglo- 
Saxon folk hero with such a name, we have unquestionably 
accepted it as proper for a hero of the Slavs and Hungarians. 
The only possible remaining claim to its authenticity then was 
that there may have existed positive connotations in the minds 
of the people who used it. Let us see what the writers say about it 
and what the people think. 

At one point in the Francis account,1 when Magarac appears 
and is asked his name, he replies, 

“My name is Joe Magarac, what you tink of dat, eh?’ Every- 
body laughit for dat for magarac in Hunkie means Jackass 
Donkey. Dey know dis fellow is fine fellow all right when he say 
his name is Joe Jackass.” 

The Billard account ® is doubly interesting, both because it 
has the same attitude towards the name and, for a supposedly 
independent account published 16 years later with no source 
given, is amazingly similar to Francis’. At this point in the Billard 
account, when Joe appears and is asked his name, he replies, 

““My name’s Joe Magarac,’ he said laughing. Instantly the 
crowd’s tension snapped. Everyone knew that a fellow with a 
name like Joe Jackass was an all-right guy. It’s a compliment to 
be called magarac.” (underlining my own) 

The attitude of the people towards the word magarac was 
exactly the opposite. No matter what the national roots of the 
informants, everyone knew its meaning. There was absolute 
unanimity as to its connotation. Magarac is a word that is never 
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used without spit and a sneer. In fact, I had to be careful in dis- 
cussing it with my informants so that I would not be misunder- 
stood. I spoke to Paul Blazek, prominent editor, publisher, and 
printer of Slavic publications and asked him what it meant to 
call someone a magarac. He said, “To call him that is to lower 
a man to dirt that is worse than after pigs pass over it.” When 
I mentioned it to Leo Skoda, an old-time resident of the mill 
town of Clairton, he was embarrassed because I was using the 
word in front of his wife and daughter. Steve Berko, a moulder 
at one of the U.S. Steel foundries, put it even more directly. He 
said, “You call someone that and he’ll beat your head in.” When 
I asked Eli Strenich, a millworker for more than forty years, about 
the sort of person he would call a magarac, he told me this story 
in point: 

He described a man in the old country, riding along the road 
on a magarac, smoking a long-stemmed pipe. The magarac stop- 
ped and refused to go on. “Then,” says Strenich, “this man takes 
the pipe out of his mouth, and jabs the magarac in the behind 
with its stem. The magarac starts to move and the man puts the 
pipe back in his mouth. Now, which one is the magarac?”’ 

I interviewed all my informants on this point in great detail, 
trying to find some possible situation in which this name could 
be used inoffensively. There was none that they could conceive or 


suggest. 

Around the mills, a magarac is a ‘“bonehead,’—‘“the damned 
fool who trips over himself,”—‘‘the guy who messes up production 
and kills the earnings for the group,’”—“the fellow who works in 


such crazy fashion that he’ll wind up with a broken head.” He 
is the butt of jokes and the object of scorn. He is the fool of the 
mill and the source of merriment and disgust. This connotation 
is so explicit that it almost makes one sorry for the authors who 
have accepted the opposite meaning. 
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I spoke with Albert Stolpe, a Duquesne steel worker for over 
thirty years, about the authors’ acceptance of this name. His 
answer was, “Somebody played a helluva big joke on him (Fran- 
cis).” Andrew Matta, a former craneman in the Braddock mills, 
had a similar comment. He laughed and said, ““They wanted to 
make a fool out of that Irishman.” (It should be explained that 
the Slavs in the mill towns usually refer to non-Slavs as “Irish,” 
no matter what their national origins.) All of my informants 
thought of this deception as just a huge joke that had been played 
on a tenderfoot. They were amazed that anyone would have 
been so naive as to have been deceivd by something so obviously 
said in jest. 

This gullibility is explained somewhat in a paragraph by 
Owen Francis himself: ‘““With his active imagination and his 
childlike delight in tales of greatness, the Hunkie has created 
stories with Joe Magarac as the hero that may in the future 
become folklore of our country.” This may partly describe 
Francis’ attitude. The foreign-born are often “child-like” to those 
who have met them superficially, have little understanding of 
them, and have a paternalistic attitude towards them. Even more 
significant is his use of the word ‘““Hunkie.” Almost every sentence 
in his account uses this word for these people and it is, to them, 
insulting and degrading. It is not difficult to see how a man with 
such attitudes would seriously accept—and repeat—what he 
obviously could not recognize as a joke at his own expense. 

The effect of management and labor thinking during these 
years has shown its influence on this legend. The accounts put 
forth by the U.S. Steel publicity office (and this includes the 
Billard account which it helped prepare) are practically the 
same as the Francis account. At the end of these stories, hard 
times come to the mill. Joe solves them by melting himself down 
to make superior steel to be used in building a better mill to 
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produce more steel. This is basically management’s contention 
that the answer to bad times is more production, lowered prices, 
more sales, greater employment, etc. per the supply-and-demand 
concept. On the other hand, the Wright account for the Federal 
Writers Project ? has Joe leaving his job because he is doing the 
work of many men and is depriving others of work. This is repre- 
sentative of the spread-the-work philosophy of the NRA and 
similar legislation of that time. 

U.S. Steel has done much promotion of this legend in connec- 
tion with its advertising. But it is this writer’s belief that it has as 
much right to promote it as General Mills has in promoting 
the “Lone Ranger.” It does not pretend to be expert in folklore. 
If there is any mild criticism, it might better be directed towards 
those who have lent scholarly approval to a legend that should 
have been more carefully examined. The only claim to “original 
work” was done by a newspaperman and Hollywood writer. The 
folklorists seem to have done too little. 

If a number of writers have been deceived, was it because of 
our overwhelming thirst for folklore material? Remember that 
Francis’ account appeared in 1931. For the next ten years, it lay 
completely dormant, except for some work by a Federal Writers 
Project that added little more to it. Then, with the coming of the 
forties, there was a tremendous upsurge of interest in folklore, 
especially at the popular level. The Francis story was uncovered 
and given new value. 

The demand for folklore may have been too great to allow 
critical evaluation. After all, it was logical to assume that the 
steel industry had produced a folk-hero tale and Francis had 
published one. Further, Francis apparently had the unwitting 
foresight to include the magic words, “... the hero that may in 
the future become folklore of our country.” Apparently one of 
the conditions for its qualification as folklore was the fact that 
he said so. 
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It is interesting that Francis had written another story for 
Scribners which appeared a month later, in November, 1931. This 
was the story of Joe Zimmich. This story is more of a folk tale 
than Joe Magarac. In it, Zimmich performs many feats of strength. 
He never uses a crane to lift the slag box, though it weighs more 
tons than you can count. He works as hard as twenty men and 
helps his mill beat the others in production. But in the end, a slag 
box falls on him and he dies. This tale is in the John Henry 
tradition. Why, then, did the writers pick up the Magarac tale in 
preference to it? Perhaps it was because the Zimmich story did 
not have love interest—and nowhere mentions the word “folk- 
lore.” 

Is there any folklore content to be found in the Magarac 
story? Of course there is. Francis obviously knew something about 
steel mills. A number of the embellishments might very possibly 
be authentic. Magarac is credited with squeezing out rails bare- 
handed and making cannon balls with his bare hands as you 
would make snowballs. He catches fifty-ton ladles when the crane- 
chain has broken. He scoops up molten steel in his hands to see 
whether it is hot enough for pouring. He makes horseshoes out 
of steel bars with little effort. My interviews indicated the strong 
probability that these feats are part of the lore of the mills. Joe 
McKay, who started to work in the McKeesport mills at the turn 
of the century, told me about Henny Palm, a big Swede, who 
could make horseshoes and pretzels out of bar stock with his bare 
hands. Andy Hurdick, a barber opposite the Edgar Thompson 
Works in Braddock for over forty years, told me about a man 
remembered as ‘“‘Armstrong Joe’’ who made neckties out of thick 
bars. Albert Stolpe of Duquesne told about a Mike Lesnovich 
who could do the same. These tall tales refer to a personal hero. 
Joe Magarac was never mentioned. This seems to indicate that 
Francis took his manufactured tale, added a few local tall tales, 
and wrapped them up in the Magarac bundle. 
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If Magarac is a manufactured hero, were these writers creating 
folklore? I think the answer is to be found among the people. 
The Joe Magarac tale apparently has not entered the stream of 
oral tradition, despite the fact that more than twenty years have 
passed since the publication of the Francis story, and despite the 
fact that many other writers have tried to perpetuate it. 

In the light of the cultural factors outlined in my study, it 
seems highly improbable that Joe Magarac ever has existed (or 
ever will exist) as an authentic folk-character. 

Does this mean that there is no folklore in the steel mills? 
Pittsburgh with its steel industry is the story of tremendous 
upheavals in the industry and in the lives of those who work in it. 
This is the kind of fertile ground which often produces folklore. 
Some of the jokes and tales are much as in other industries. New- 
comers are sent out to get buckets of steam, sky hooks, and moon 
beams. Some of the lore is peculiar to the industry itself. Begin- 
ners in the rolling mills are warned that the ends of hot bars 
often open like the jaws of an alligator, intent upon snapping off 
one’s most personal members. There are stories of men who could 
go unprotected into furnaces that had “cooled” to 400 degrees; 
who could break world speed records when a hot bar “got away’; 
and who could lift several tons of steel. There must be stories 
and songs growing out of the impact of industrial America on the 
lives and families of these rural people from Eastern and Southern 
Europe. 

Let us not ignore them in favor of what seems to be a manu- 
factured tale. 
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THE SPLIT DOG 


By M. JAGENDORF 


S A good Yorker I spread the tales of Yorker Johnny Darling 
wherever I go. And so when I was in Dallas lecturing on 
the “American Folk Story” it was most natural for me 

to tell Darling’s story of ““The Dog With the Upside and Down- 
side Legs’’—my favorite tale of the farmer hero. 

Amongst the listeners was Mrs. Dovie Insall, one of the leading 
folk story-tellers of Dallas, and during the discussion she told me 
there was a similar story current in Texas. Here is the recording 
of it. I am taking it verbatim from my disc with but a slight 
change which I have indicated. 


“You told me you liked my story of “The Dog With the Upside 
and Downside Legs’ and you mentioned that you knew a similar 
story which you heard in Texas. Could you tell me that version, 
please?” 

“Yes, because I said it beats your version. There was a hunter 
who could compare with Johnny Darling who had the finest hunt- 
ing dog in all the world, but an accident happened and the dog 
died. The man was very distressed about the loss of his dog, and 
he couldn’t decide what to do with the animal. 

“First he thought he would take him and have him stuffed. 
It didn’t seem like a very good idea, and then he thought he’d 
have him skinned and have a rug made, but he wanted something 
that he could carry with him always. So he had the skin tanned 
and had a very beautiful pair of gloves made, and he wore them 
everywhere he went. 
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“In the next Fall there came into the country a fox, a very 
cunning fox that no one could catch. All the men were out with 
their dogs trying to catch the fox. (So was the hunter with the 
gloves made from his dog’s skin.) This hunter became hot and 
took off his gloves and put them down on a stump. One of his 
dogs chased the fox by this stump, and the gloves just jumped 
right off that stump and grabbed the fox by the neck and choked 
him to death.” 

“I imagine a story like that could only happen down in Texas. 
What do you think?” 

“I think that is true.” 

“Well, thank you very much.” 





Author’s Note: 1 My addition, in parenthesis, 

Editor’s Note: Dr. Jagendorf’s story about Darling may be found in his The 
Marvelous Adventures of Johnny Darling (Vanguard Press, 1949), pp. 67-70. 
In her unpublished M,. A. thesis at Cornell (1946) entitled Munchausen Tales 
in America, Miss Patricia D. Curts (Mrs. W. T. Morris, Jr.) gives eleven Ameri- 
can variants of the “split-dog story,” which she thinks was derived from the 
Baron's eighteenth-century tale of a horse whose hindquarters, cut off by a port- 
cullis, were sewed back on; another possible source, she thinks, is the Baron’s 
story about the hare with four extra legs on its back. Miss Curts used six 
New York State versions from my files, including one from Monticello about 
John Darling (1940), one from Northville about Abner Greenfield (1938), one 
from Washington County about Bill Greenfield (about 1937), one from Blue 
Ridge, N. Y., about an Essex County trapper, one from Albany (1938), and one 
about Ben Snyder of Carlisle—see Body, Boots, and Britches (1940), p. 295. 
Other versions used by Miss Curts are from Mrs. Esther Shepard's Paul Bunyan 
(1924), pp. 115-116, a North Carolina variant from Ben Botkin’s Treasury of 
American Folklore (i944), pp. 593-94, and one from M. C. Boatright’s Gib 
Morgan (1945), pp. 95-6—a Texas version. This is one of America’s favorite tall 
tales; there are other versions and variants. # 








FESTIVALS: GENUNDOWA, AT 
CANANDAIGUA LAKE 


By MARTHA A. PARKER 


HAT is a Genundowa? More than a thousand 

persons who live as permanent or summer residents 

of the shores and hill-tops of Canandaigua Lake 
asked this question early in August of 1953 when this name for 
a folk festival was suggested. 

It was Mrs. Ralph A. Shrader of the East Shore Cottagers 
Association of Canandaigua Lake who conceived the idea of 
ringing the shores of the lake with long-burning flares as an 
expression of gratitude for the rare advantages of the Canandaigua 
Lake environment. Mrs. Shrader felt that there should be a chain 
of friendship that would bring about an awareness of unity and 
common interests. But this was not enough, she was told. There 
needed to be an historic theme, a stimulating legend that would 
capture the imagination. For this she came to the hill-top home of 
Arthur C, Parker, Emeritus Director of the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, an historian, folklorist, and writer. 

Dr. Parker suggested that the Saturday night before Labor 
Day be devoted to the enacting of local legends and to tales of 
pioneers. “There is an historic and legendary background here 
that is unique,” he said. For a beginning he suggested that the 
people of the hills about the lake unite with the people of the 
lake in a salute to their surroundings by dramatizing the legend 
of Bare Hill, in a ceremony of gratitude patterned after the rites 
of the Seneca Indians who once lived around the lake. Indeed, 
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he told his inquirers, the Seneca Keepers of the Faith had kept 
up their rite of thanksgiving up to 1850, when changed conditions 
due to farming, forest clearing, and cattle grazing made Indian 
ceremonies out of place. To the Seneca, Bare Hill was the Hill 
of the Serpent and the long hill to the southward was the sacred 
mountain, the Nundawao where the Seneca believed they orig- 
inated. Across the lake and to the westward is Canisque Hill, now 
called West Hill, and far back, rising to 2250 feet above sea level, 
is Gannett Hill. On Gannett Hill, named for the ancestors of 
Frank E. Gannett, the publisher, Mr. Gannett and his wife, 
Regent Caroline W. Gannett, hold many interesting events, 
such as out-door operas and song fests by national groups. 

With this background of rare possibilities the residents of 
shore and hill agreed to respond to the opportunity presented 
for the night of September 5th. At Canandaigua there was a 
public meeting in one of the new schools, welcomed by the Mayor 
of the city and the President of the Finger Lakes Association. 
The speaker was Dr. Parker, who outlined the Seneca legends 
and traditions of lake and hill, and called attention to the struggle 
of the French, English, Americans, and Indians to assert owner- 
ship of the region. The speaker urged his audience ever to keep 
in mind the rich folklore, the significant episodes of history, and 
the opportunities these afford to the present day. He explained 
the term Genundowa as referring to the “hills of grandeur” 
which are so clearly reflected in the waters of the lake, and quoted 
the old poem whose line, “ . . . their names are on your waters 
and you cannot wash them out” is literally true of our Indian 
background. He told of the veneration of Bare Hill, and the 
annual fire thanksgiving of the Seneca held there up to the middle 
of the last century. He also paid tribute to Mrs. Shrader for her 
work in arranging the first Genundowa to be celebrated by 
modern people. 
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When evening came, Arleigh Hill, a Seneca Indian athlete 
and the custodian of Indian Arts of the Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, appearing in an authentic Seneca costume, 
went to the summit of Bare Hill, and lighted the ceremonial fire. 
On the tick of nine o'clock, Mr. Hill signalled Squaw Island at 
the north end of the Lake, and immediately a great red flame 
spurted high above the water, followed by the lighting of 
thousands of flares along the shore line. (Squaw Island, New 
York’s smallest state park, was the refuge of the Indian women 
and children during Sullivan’s campaign.) Fifteen minutes later 
flares appeared on Gannett Hill and all along the roads below, 
raising a canopy of light over the lake and illuminating the hills. 
Back of the lights residents told their young people the legends 
of the region and in general rejoiced over the unique situation 
they enjoyed. 

On the several historic points along the shores there were 
spectacular clusters of fire. It was so at Cottage City, Vine Valley, 
Deep Run, and on the west side at Woodville, Granger Point, 
Cook’s Point, Black Point, and Long’s. 

A feature was the illumination of William Widmer, who 
surrounded his private vineyards with flares and criss-crossed 
them with lights, making a special salute to all who participated. 
There was close rivalry between Woodville cottagers and the 
more sequestered Granger Point where there are fine summer 
homes. 

Aiding in all events were the Boy Scouts of America and the 
fire departments of Naples, Canandaigua, Middlesex, Rushville, 
and Cheshire, nearby towns. The companies saw that there was 
no property damage. Now aware of possibilities, the participants 
agree to make the event an annual one and to stamp the folk 
history and legends of the region indelibly in the minds of their 
young people. For this purpose they will reserve the evening of 
Saturday before Labor Day each year for their Genundowa. # 
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FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS: ADULT 
EDUCATION AT DOLGEVILLE 


By MRS. ELEANOR FRANZ 


HEN you are the teacher of an Adult Education 

class in Folklore and Local History, you have a 

very good time. For two years, 1951 and 1952, I have 
taught such a course in the Dolgeville Central School. The first 
year we had a total attendance of 640 for 25 lessons, and the 
second year an attendance of 201 for the 10 meetings to which we 
limited it. 

In our childhood we used to play “Trade last,” meaning I will 
tell you something and you tell me something. What I had to 
offer, I enjoyed giving, and a great many have reciprocated with 
entire programs and factual talks on this section. Howard Thomas, 
author of Trenton Falls, and Thomas O’Donnell, author of The 
Tip of the Hill, have spoken to our class. From the wealth of folk 
materials which we have collected, the Editor of the NYFQ has 
selected a few contributions most interesting to readers of the 
Quarterly. The headings under which they were discussed will 
give a simple organization to them. 


Old Remedies 


Balsam blisters. Mr. Ernest Stone recounted that Captain 
Frank Faville told of cutting balsam blisters with a sharp knife, 
draining off the liquor into a cornucopia and bottle and applying 
it to the foot which a man had cut in the woods. 


Picturesque Speech 


“I thought a storm was coming. The mountains have been 
talking for a week.” (Mrs. W. H. Waterbury from C. Buel Peck 
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of Copake, N. Y.) Often said in that vicinity of queer sounds in 
the Berkshires presaging bad weather. 
“As dumb as a bootjack.” (Mrs. Charles Peck of Copake.) 


Sayings 
‘A dog that brings a bone will carry one.” (Mrs. Charles 
Knapp.) 


“Eat pork on New Year’s for wealth and prosperity.” (LeRoy 
Winsman.) 


Names 


Edwin Hopson brought us a list of wives designated by their 
husband’s names, a custom confined to this area as far as I know: 
Emma Joshua Lamberson, Mary Volney Hopson, Mary John 
Lamberson, Mary Add Lamberson, Lizy Mark Faville, Phebe 
Rush Faville, Anna Than Brockett, Sally Amos Brockett, Sarah 
Charlie Brockett. 


Miss Marion Waterbury brought a long list of names com- 
piled by her cousin Ralph Boyce of Queens Village. One of his 
ancestors was Remembrance Fish; another, Freelove Smith; and 
another Epaphroditus Devereux. Increase Ward and Record 
Wheelock are others. A recent Little Falls Evening Times men- 
tioned Catherine Hundredpound Hart. 


Local History 


Hunters and Trappers of this region: This is wild country in 
the winter. Recently a professional guide from Canada was lost. 
Forty men and a helicopter sought him and found him dead. We 
talked about Nick Stoner and Nat Foster, who were great hunters 
of their period. Mrs. John Spofford said that the deed to their 
farm was signed by Nat Foster’s thumbmark. He has many des- 
cendants here. Nick Stoner’s monument at Caroga Lake is a very 
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good likeness. We also talked of a queer new beast of prey which 
is threatening the deer, the coydog. 

Brockett’s Bridge: Along the old State Road from Albany to 
Sackett’s Harbor went cattle and geese. Sometimes they roamed 
on the Common in Salisbury Corners. This was also an old 
military road. Dried apples in barrels were one common freight 
sent to be traded for ciscoes at Sackett’s Harbor. 

We gave over one entire class time to questioning five men 
especially invited. They are all lifelong residents of the town 
except one, and he has been here since 1895. We clarified many 
points raised in class and attempted to fill in the social life of 
early settlers. Examples: 


Question: Where were toll houses? 


Answer: Toll houses were at Cottrell’s Curve, the Hopson Road, 
and the red schoolhouse on the Dutchtown Road. 
There was also a “shunpike” (a road constructed to 
avoid the tolls) near here. A grandfather of Ben 
Faville had stock in the plank roads. The stock never 
paid anything and the roads were not even kept in 
repair. 

Question: Why the step up or down in old houses? 


Answer: The step between a kitchen and the rest of the house 
often meant that the kitchen was an addition, and 
rather than weaken the timber by cutting into it, the 
level was changed, (George Lyon) 

Question: What colors were used in old houses here? 


Answer: Largely dark so as not to show soil. One, the Colonel 
Johnson house, now burned, had colors similar to those 
used at Williamsburg. (Arthur Dunckel) Exteriors 
were ochre, red, and sometimes white. 

Question: Pump longs were made in Salisbury. What wood was 


used: 
Answer: ‘Tamarack, hemlock. 
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Underground Railway 


Miss Minnie Helmer of Little Falls came and gave her account 
of this, which I reproduce in her words: 


On a county road about three miles southeast of Dolgeville stands 
the formerly called “Liberty Home.” Before and during the Civil War 
this farm was owned and occupied by Zenas Brockett, an Abolitionist. 
To this refuge came many slaves for protection and direction to 
Canada. 


One especially outstanding young colored mother came with her 
five year old daughter. The child (daughter of the slave’s master) 
was a beautiful fair-skinned girl. Mr. Brockett cared for them until 
such time as they could be returned to Washington, D. C., where 
they were exempt from enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. The 
mother obtained employment in a southern home where there was 
a child the age of her little daughter. The little girl was given a 
good education and in her mature years taught in a colored boys’ 
school in Washington, D. C. Her charm and grace won her many 
friends and opportunities to marry, but she declined the latter, 
fearing her offspring might be colored and that would prolong the 
mental agony which she had endured. Among her suitors was a son 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

After retirement from teaching she often came to the Nathaniel 
Brockett home—and I saw her here many summers. She then lived 
with and was cared for by the “little girl” in whose home her 
mother worked and reared her mulatto child. 

“Liberty Home” had secret passages and was one of the stations 
en route to Canada. History tells us that these stations were about 
twenty miles apart, and garrets, cellars, nearby caves, and haymows 
were used. The slaves were fed during the day, and at nightfall 
went on their way toward the northern border or into Canada. 

A book was compiled on data furnished by the girl’s mother, 
giving a story of the mother’s life. When the daughter was old enough 
and finacially able, she called in these books or as many as she could 
locate. 
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As in so many northern towns, Abolitionism caused a split in 
the church here, and a Free Church was established. We discussed 
this and the wonderful spirit which led these northerners to risk 
so much to help black men they had never seen. 


Miscellany 


Salisbury: The Methodist Church was the first building in 
Salisbury built without rum; and because of this, several refused 
to help. (Miss Ida Glover) 

Erie Canal: Mrs. Floyd Smith told me her grandfather and 
grandmother were invited by Governor Clinton to ride on his 
boat at the opening of the canal and were later given a sword 
and a snuffbox. 

Gillette Case: Mrs. Edwin Vosburgh, daughter of the late 
District Attorney George Ward who was prosecutor in the 
renowned Chester Gillette case, gave a splendid talk on it. She 
brought valuable source material including Grace Brown’s actual 
letters, the signed hotel registers, etc. Theodore Dreiser borrowed 
this material for two years when writing An American Tragedy. 
Mrs. Vosburgh pointed out that A Place in the Sun, based on the 
book, while changing the locale and time, reproduces the Her- 
kimer County courthouse exactly. 

Social and cultural influence of Germans on Brockett’s Bridge, 
later Dolgeville: Great amount of tension at first. Early settlers 
outraged at German mothers giving beer to their children. The 
German mothers said, “Well, you give pie to yours.” (Edwin 
Hopson) Much beer drinking and some brawls. Battle of Leipzig 
at little lumber camp up north named Leipzig. Children seen but 
not heard at table. German children had regular work to do. 
Sent to pick up loose coal along railroad tracks. (Mrs. William 
Spoar) Woman’s place in home. Occasionally worked in factor- 
ies or ran wash house. (Miss Margaret Youker) 
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Songs 


1. A Froggy Went a Courtin’ 


Froggy went a courtin’ and he did ride, e-ak-e-ak-e-ak-ee 
Froggy went a courtin’ and he did ride 

Sword and pistol by his side, e-ak-e-ak-e-ak-ee 

Now he rode up to Miss Mousie’s door 

He said “Miss Mousie will you marry me?” 

Said Miss Mousie, “Yes, Sirrie.” 

Where will the wedding supper be? 

Cross the river in the hollow tree. 

Who shall the wedding guests be? 

An old bald buzzard and a cockeyed flea. 

What will the wedding supper be? 

Half a wafer and a dried bumble bee. 

What will the wedding music be? 

A slide trombone and a ukelele. 

Now the rest of the music’s on the shelf; 

If you want any more, sing it yourself. (Mrs. Wm. Youker) 


2. Mary of the Wild Moor 


One night the winds they did blow, 

Blew bitter across the wild moor. 

Young Mary she came with her child, 
Wandering home to her own father’s door, 


Crying, “Father, I pray let me in. 

Take pity on me, I am poor, 

Or the child at my bosom will die 

From the winds that blow ‘cross the wild moor.” 


But her father was deaf to her cries. 

Not a word or a sound reached the door, 

But the watch dogs did bar, and the wind blew 
Across the wild moor. 


Then how must her father have felt 

When he came to the door in the morn? 

There he found Mary living no more 

From the winds that blow ’cross the wild moor.” 
(Mrs. Paul Franz) 
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3. Cold, Frosty Morn 


Cold, frosty morn, 
Nigger feels good-e-o, 
Axe on his back 

And off to the wood-e-o. 


Hi the ding dang, id-e-ad-e-ay, 
Hi the ding dang, id-e-ad-e-ay. 


Mrs. Paul Franz learned this from her father, Captain Dean 
Rockwell, who brought it back from the Civil War. Subsequently 
I have gathered the following additional stanzas: 


Old Mammy Did-e-o 
Sitting on a bench-e-o 
Down came a trap door 
And killed the nigger wench-e-o. 
(Mrs. Belle Clark of Stratford) 


Little more johnny cake, 

Little more cold fat-e-o, 

Enough to make a nigger holler, 
Eat too much a pad-e-o. 


Nigger on a wood pile 

Can’t you hear him holler-o? 
Take him down to my house, 
Give him half a dollar-o. 


You had a knick-e-o, 
I had a dime-e-o. 
Take it down to my house 
And have a bigger time-e-o. 
(the late Samuel Rockwell, brother of Mrs. Franz) 


4. Campaign Song 


(Grover Cleveland went to school in Holland Patent, in a stone 
schoolhouse, with Mr. S. Rockwell’s mother.) 
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The train was coming round the bend— 
Good-by old Grover, good-by— 

All loaded down with Harrison men— 
Good-by, old Grover, good-by. 


Buy a free-trade baby, 

Rock him tenderly; 

Buy a free trade baby— 
Good-by, old Grover, good-by. 


Cheese 


Miss Ida Glover brought in records from her grandfather, the 
late H. Delos Heller’s collection, concerning a cheese factory. 
Some dated back to 1856, and some very good notes showed the 
discriminating tests of the makers in 1906. Here are some typical 
notes: Fine mellow; milk some better not so much stink; quite 
stinking; mellow and nice; curd did not seam verry salty; fine 
pores a little dry; milk smell some strong; fine as silk; only some 
pinholey; rather green; rubery and yellow; will be good with age. 

That last note might refer to people. When you can gather 
together some older people who like to remember and talk, and 
some younger ones who want to learn and listen, you have the 
beginning of a class in Folklore and Local History. 


Note: Miss Helmer’s account of the Underground Railroad, “Mary of the Wild 
Moor,” and also the first stanza of “Cold, Frosty Morn” have been printed in the 
Evening Times of Little Falls and are here used again with kind permission of its 
editor, Mr. McGuire. # 
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NEIGHBORS: 
“MAY PAULET LE VIEUX CHARLOT,” 


A PENNSYLVANIA-HUGUENOT 
TALE 


sy HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


Introduction 


T IS more than strange that while elaborate studies have 

been made in vocabularies, syntax and idioms of the Penn- 

sylvania Dutch, and reputations been built up and honorary 
degrees granted to its interpreters, the kindred language of the 
Pennsylvania Huguenots (numerically almost as strong as Dutch 
and German) has been so neglected that today it is almost irre- 
coverable. One reason is that it was purely a home or “private” 
language, having no official significance, no business dealings be- 
ing carried on in it, except for a few words here and there; and it 
was only practiced in the families and as a symbol of the peoples’ 
origin, keeping alive a memory of the past. The Pennsylvania 
Huguenots spoke the purest Gothic French, coming from wild 
isolated regions for the most part, the Cevennes, the Pyrenees, 
Puy-de-Déme, the Alps of Savoy, and Maritime Alps, where the 
language showed less Latin origins than in the larger educational 
centers, and was the French of the tenth century, more truly than 
the language of the Kentucky Mountaineers is Elizabethan Eng- 
lish. However, in the Kentucky Mountains, thought is conveyed to 
speech more directly and simply than even in the Kentucky cities, 
where language piles on itself complicated synonyms and mixed 
means of expression. The language of Huguenot Pennsylvania 
died out from lack of an interpretive publication, and in its utter 
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privacy. It was almost as “secret” as the Gypsy tongue. The 
pronunciation was perhaps the French of the Middle ages, broad- 
ened by the accents of Alsace, the Rhineland, and Switzerland 
mostly. Sometimes, however, spelling of words longer than in 
the modern French occurs. To open the topic, for a study of 
what remains of Pennsylvania Huguenot French (inasmuch as 
hitherto no folktale even has appeared where it is used, and no 
book or grammar, or vocabulary has appeared), the following tale, 
gathered in one of the regions which still retains a memory of the 
dialect, brought directly to the East Mahantongo Valley of North- 
umberland County about 1789-1795, from Lehigh County and 
Oley Valley, in Berks County, may arouse some interest in pur- 
suing the study. To the Normans, Picards and Gascons, who 
settled at Frenchville, Clearfield County, 1830-1840, and some 
French-speaking Swiss from Canton Bern, who settled among 
them, this patois or “patter” seems almost unintelligible, but 
when compared to the original sources in Mediaeval French, has 
a basis of actuality. 

As no effort to compile a vocabulary has, as far as known, been 
made, the words “picked up” are inserted into the following tale, 
which gives an idea how the “language” ran, some of the spellings 
arrived at by alliteration, and likewise the pronunciation which 
varied with the individual, depending on how close he had lived 
to German-speaking or English-speaking folks, all the while the 
patois was going gradually into discard. In fact, the spelling of 
French words will most of all amaze most readers. As a key to 
this varied pronunciation and spelling:—these Huguenots spent 
one to three generations in Holland, the Rhineland, Switzerland, 
and Northern Italy before coming to Pennsylvania. Those who 
went directly from France to the British Isles, or Massachusetts, 
New York, or South Carolina, probably lost this pronunciation 
and spelling altogether; those in Pennsylvania from the continent 
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mixed their idioms and pronunciations, in Europe and in Penn- 
sylvania in German-speaking homes, rather like their fellow pil- 
grims; as in New York State, in 1689, the Huguenots named their 
town New Paltz, or New Palatinate, after their place of refuge in 
Germany. This tale is an attempt to give the patois as heard, and 
is of course partly misinterpreted, but if sufficient interest is 
aroused, every effort might be made to standardize it, and perhaps 
someone wil! follow it with a brief grammar, which was the way 
in which the systematic study of Pennsylvania German was be- 
gun. Its origin being in Gothic French, the gulf between it and 
the various low-German dialects will not prove difficult. 
Huguenot French is another of the lost languages of Penn- 
sylvania, among which others are Waldensian Italian, Russian, 
Holland Dutch, Greek, Romany, Spanish, and Hebrew, from the 
early colonies of those great people, who fused and made the 
modern Pennsylvanians internationally a strongest example of the 
true American. The not-too-many Huguenot words collected 
below are spelled as nearly to pronunciation as possible, and will 
perhaps give a clearer idea of their scope and usage in their form 
than in such a vocabulary as probably retarded the further study 
of the Chi-Kener or Pennsylvania German Gypsy tongue, given by 
this writer as a glossary twenty-five years ago, in American Speech. 


The Story 


May Paul was noted for her feyness. This is one of her adven- 
tures in Faerie or Elfland. The sun was already high up and her 
father and brother were ploughing, shouting, ‘“‘Arri, Arri” in their 
clear, penetrating voices to their spans of bisots, or small, brown, 
wooly oxen, said to be partly of Bison breed, when they saw May, 
tall, slim, unconcerned, coming in the long lane to the farm from 
the main road which led from the Susquehanna to the Schwaben 
Valley, her trailing homespun skirts raising a dust cloud. Instead 
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of turning in to the old log house for a cup of morning “chicko- 
ree,” she went directly to the bergerie or sheepfold, took down 
her wand from a solive (joist) and opened the gate to the pas- 
tures, not waiting to pick up the leather pouch which she wore 
over her shoulders like a modern maid, to carry her lunch and 
tricot (knitting), having left it in the kitchen when she returned 
from the sheepwalk the night before. Her “Penny-Dog’”’ Louvet 
(Little Wolf), crouched on the porch, sighted her and ran to her 
side, joyously wagging his tail. Calling her woolly flock, with 
“Tiai-Bai, Tiai-Bai,” she was soon over the hill and out of sight. 

May Paul had hardly ever been away a night before, without 
a member of her family, on hay or sleigh rides, or at Protracted 
Meetings—always her brothers had been along, or some uncle, or 
other relative. After supper on the Eve of All Hallows, she had 
gone down the road to spend the evening with her best friend, 
Marie Shatto (Chateau), also of Huguenot origin, where presum- 
ably there was some sort of a young-folks party; at least, a citron- 
ille (pumpkin) cut to resemble a face with a chandelle in it stood 
on the stoop like an invitation. The Paul family went to bed, one 
by one, and May was not missed until the morning. 

Michael Turquan, an alcoholic honor graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was a drifter; for a brief period he conducted a 
subscription school on the Schwaben, and boarded at May’s home. 
He would hang around every morning to walk to school with 
her, but disliking him, she would “dilly-dally” in her room, mak 
ing furious her nervous mother, who was always anxious to “redd 
up” the kitchen after breakfast, and would go to her room and 
scold her unmercifully; but the girl would not come down until 
she saw him go out the gate, as he had to make fire in the schooi 
room. Yet, late as she arrived, he would not mark her “tardy,” 
which would result in further punishments at home. On morn- 
ings when she went with her sheep, she was “out with the lark.” 
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But this time her bed had not been slept in. Then she had the 
added inducement of her aged lover, “Uncle Jake,” meeting her 
in the fields. Her taste in men was strange, but she was only twelve 
years old; and now the old man, with whom she had sat on a log 
for hours, neither speaking (when she was with him, the wolves 
never came near her troupeau) was dead, shot for a wolf when 
crossing the road. He was a werwolf, no doubt, called by the 
Huguenots a garou or garol, sometimes the loup-leerou. In those 
days Turquan was madly jealous of “Uncle Jake,” but May was 
adamant. She was halfway to her friend’s house (she told the 
story long afterwards, partly in her jerky French-Gothic dialect) 
when she saw Un Grand Homme Brun Comme Haut Que 
Fourche les Arbres, a dark man, “‘as tall as the forks of the trees,” 
waiting by the path, and he was dressed all in black but hatless. 
She recalled that Turquan never wore a hat, and this man’s long 
black coat resembled the Irishman’s. The sleeves were too short, 
and he wore no cuffs. The coat was creased at the waist, and the 
skin-tight trousers came only to his bare ankles. She had heard 
that Turquan drowned himself in the river, after a renewal of his 
school contract was refused. Maybe this stranger had taken his 
clothes, which, after all, had a foreign cut. Like a tall pine bent 
by a storm, the stranger bowed almost to the ground when he 
saw her, and addressed her in a kind of Low Dutch, which she 
could understand, and his voice, like Turquan’s, was soft and dis- 
arming. But in no way did he resemble him particularly. “Je 
préfére la longue Frangois,” she said, and after that he addressed 
her in French, different from her Provencal mountain idiom, 
interspersed with Dutch words, often of humorous intent. 

As she walked along, he fell in beside her and soon, she did not 
know why, she reached up and took his arm, probably to steady 
herself over roots and rocks along the dark trail. For some reason, 
they never came to Marie Shatto’s home, and she forgot to look 
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for it, so interested had she become in the tall, dark man’s “con- 
versation adifiante.” 

After a while they found themselves on the main road leading 
down to the river, and saw Peter Fisher’s stone tavern at the ferry 
ablaze with candle lights in every window. It had been vacant for 
months; there must be a new hotelier (landlord), she thought. 
Saddle horses were tied to the trees; and chairs, shays, and rigs, 
and giant gilded coaches, with six horses only used by the gentils- 
hommes (gentlefolks) were parked about. They got to the door. 
May did not know what way to turn, but her giant dark-avised 
escort said, “Entree, they await you,” with another low bow. “T'll 
go in, if you will,” said May. “Non, they would not let me in,” 
he replied. “Vous-étes tray bon chevillie,” she replied. “It is not 
that,” he said, turned away and soon disappeared into the night. 
With an eager crowd behind her, she was pushed into the “ta- 
bren,” despite herself, and like Cinderella, she looked down and 
saw that instead of wearing linsey-wolsey, she was all silks, satins, 
and laces, with silver slippers, adorned with diamond buckles, 
and was holding a plumed fan in one hand. Noted always for a 
carriage that was distinctly proud and haughty, tall as most girls 
of eighteen, she was soon the Belle of the occasion, attended by 
many youths in varied periods of regimentals, men who had been 
reported killed in campaigns, had disappeared, or were supposed- 
ly drowned, and some very beautiful women of the valley artis- 
tocracy (Croghans, Clingans, Dales, Withingtons, Kitteras) re- 
ported as runaways or dead; but here, all in the pride of youth 
and beauty renewed; not a person was there, man or woman, 
whom May knew to be alive. What did it mean, and why did she 
shine in such deathly galaxy? 

All through the night there was dancing, drinking, and 
revelry. The ladies clustered three deep around the tiny corner 
bar, wider above than below, so their flounced dresses fitted into 
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it where they imbibed the eau de vie incessantly in large goblets. 
The young men pulled heavily on jugs and flasks. From the 
closed-off staircase came an odor sufficiently like keefe (chenevis). 
The wild geese in their oysonerie (‘“coob’’), down by the landing 
began to honk, “‘can, can, can;” every light went out in the place, 
and there came a sound like dry bones dropping on the wooden 
floor, and the air became thick with a sweetish dust. May recalled 
the saying, “Le Paradis de ses oyes est enfer.” She felt a warm grip 
on her arm, which gradually relaxed, giving way to a burnt, 
scorching sensation, very painful; then it faded away, yet she saw 
nothing. 

When she found herself outside in the frosty air, she heard 
the ring of horses’ hooves, and occasionally saw a spark where 
their escarpins (shoes) struck a stone, and she would recognize 
some face. The sound of heavy carriage-wheels moved away. 
She did not hesitate or try to find her tall, mysterious admirer, 
but started up the Hovinger road she knew so well, which led to 
the Schwaben, “upback,” and when it became light enough, per- 
ceived that all her finery was gone. It was not until she was ad- 
vanced in years, and living at romantic Leck Kill as Grandma 
Tobias (Du Bois) that she described to her great-grandchildren 
the story of one of the nights in her life that were unaccounted 
for. 

“My wonder is how I got away, and avoided an embouillement 
(entanglement) which would have taken me to some far country, 
never to return. You doubt me, Mas P’tits; I was really there, 
vraiement. Voila,” she would exclaim, “Recouler moun man- 
che,’ and when the sleeve was turned back, she disclosed what 
looked like large dark finger-marks branded deeply into her 
shrivelled flesh. ‘““Who do you suppose he was who escorted me 
to that grand danse macawbre? Absolument, je dit, il est Le 
Vieux Charlot (Lucifer) lui-méme, qui que (who was) moun 
chevalier at Devouee actuellment.” # 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


THE MUSIC GOES ROUND AND ROUND-—THE ROUND- 
TABLE. This department of the Downstate issue of the Quarterly 
(and a corking good issue it was, thanks to Upstate Editor Harold 
Thompson) created a little folklore of its own (and why not?) by 
printing the names of Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, of the Record 
Changer, as “Kipnis” and “Gruber.” I confess to the aberration (which 
falls midway between amnesia and folk etymology) and am not en- 
tirely remorseful since it provides a lead for a follow-up story on the 
Institute for Jazz Studies and the Record Changer. Now the “tempor- 
ary outlet” of the Institute, the latter publishes in its July-August 
“Special” Institute issue full and absorbing reports and commentaries 
on the recent New York City and Chicago seminars on “New Diréc- 
tions in Jazz Research.” These directions are made explicit in Presi- 
dent and Executive Director Marshall W. Stearns’ appeal for individ- 
ual and organizational membership in the Institute: “fostering an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the nature and significance of jazz 
in our society” by pooling the “knowledge and skills of authors and 
musicians who have pioneered in jazz, with that of social scientists 
and others whose disciplines may be brought to bear on the subject.” 
Any one interested in the Institute’s fivefold program (archives, field 
trips, publication, university courses, roundtables) should address 
Marshall at 108 Waverly Place, New York 11. 

In. the same apologetic mood, I regret having had to miss the 
Institute’s Fifth Roundtable on Jazz held at Music Inn, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, August 16-30, of which good reports have come to 
me from Pete Seeger, who was particularly taken with the Trinidad 
steel band. 
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PROGRAM NOTES. Pete also reports on the Adirondack Folk 
Festival which he helped organize and direct at Schroon Lake, 
Schrooncrest, New York, July 16. In a “tribute to our North Coun- 
try region and its hard-working inhabitants of past and present,” 
the festival presented a varied program of Mohawk, French-Cana- 
dian, Irish, and Negro songs and dances. “There were about 1200 
people in the audience, sitting on the lawn overlooking Schroon 
Lake, and several hundred of them were children from summer 
camps near by. Actually, if the festival had been well publicized, 
there probably would have been three or four thousand people there 
and too many for the grounds to contain.” 


In line with the festival’s demonstration of axmanship by Mr. 
Beede, whose great-grandmother “rode on horseback over from the 
mountains of Vermont, carrying a two-weeks old baby on the saddle be- 
side her,” I am reminded of a recent letter from Vrest Orton, of the 
Vermont Country Store at Weston, in which he notes: “I have 
often thought that some one should look into that great corpus of 
lore that exists about the relations of New York and Vermont, in 
the Ethan Allen days. Of course there is history, but I am talking 
about the lore—very rich stuff.” 


The Adirondack festival program notes further that “A num- 
ber of freed slaves settled a farm next to the farm of John Brown, 
who lived near Lake Placid for nine years during the 1850's.” 
Which prompts me to report (on good authority) that at the Fif- 
teenth Annual Folk Festival of the Adirondacks at Chichester, 
August 15, a new cantata on Sojourner Truth, with music by Bob 
de Cormier and script by Carl Abrams, was presented with great 
success, This courageous leader of the movement for abolition and 
women’s rights was born a slave in the village of Hurley when slavery 
still existed in New York State. 


Word comes to me (via the University of Rochester College for 
Women’s Tower Times of October 2) that Neighbor Carl Carmer 
was honorary sponsor of an exhibit on “The Erie Canal: Through- 
way of Yesterday,” at the University’s Memorial Art Gallery, mark- 
ing the 128th anniversary of the canal’s completion. The exhibit 
opened October 6 after several years of planning and over four 
months of hunting for antiques and construction of re-creations 
(including Black Horse Tavern, the interior of a canal shipper’s 
office, a hoggies’ or teamsters’ sleeping quarters, and a canal boat 
cabin of the 1840's). The opening ceremony featured a talk by 
Carl and a program of Erie Canal Songs by the Madrigal Singers 
from Lyons. 
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MORE NEIGHBORS—AND YEAR-END APOLOGIES. Out of my 
unanswered correspondence files pops a note from Dr. Henry Hub- 
bard Amsden, of Concord, New Hampshire, with a couple of his- 
torical or quasi-historical anecdotes, which I pass on by way of 
further cementing interstate relations, continuing on the same 
antiquarian note. 


“The first was told me more than seventy years ago by my 
great-grandfather, and concerns an episode in King Philip’s war. 
A leading chieftain was named Anawan and he with some of his 
tribe were camped at the foot of a big rock in Rehoboth. Captain 
Church learned of their whereabouts and with a company of 
soldiers approached the rock from the rear. The Indian women 
were pounding corn in a stone mortar which drowned the noise of 
the appoaching soldiers. When the pounding stopped they lay low 
and were finally able to climb the rock and take the Indians by sur- 
prise. The rock is still known as Anawan’s rock. 


“The other story has to do with a quarrelsome couple who lived 
many years ago in the neighboring town of Webster, in New Hamp- 
shire. The wife picked up the frying pan and started to throw it 
at her husband, He said: ‘Well, ding it.’ and the neighborhood is 
still known as Dingit’s Corner.” 


Thanks, too, to Director Alan A. Smith and Executive Com- 
mittee member Richard L. Castner, for those two tickets to the 
Eighth Annual New England Folk Festival, held at Memorial Audi- 
torium, Worcester, last April, which I was unable to use. I was glad 
to note, from the program, that an old acquaintance, Augustus D. 
Zanzig of the Brookline Public Schools, led the “Folk Singing for All,” 
and that Ralph Page, of Keene, New Hampshire, was one of the 
masters of ceremonies. 


EYE TO EYE. Welcome additions to interdisciplinary organizations 
and publications, of interest to folklore students and fans, are the 
Graphic History Society of America and its Bulletin, Eye io Eye. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to Washington I had several good sessions with Paul 
Vanderbilt, Consultant in Iconography at the Library of Congress, 
temporary chairman and editor of the Society. Its threefold program 
is outlined by Paul in No. | for June as follows: “(a) to promote an 
understanding of ways in which pictures can be used to explore sub- 
jects; (b) to persuade the many custodians and owners of pictures 
to organize their resources, each according to his needs and interests, 
rather than neglect or destroy them; and (c) to circulate to poten- 
tial users information on what has been collected, organized, or pub- 
lished.” The first issue of Eye to Eye tackles all three phases in articles 
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on “Corporate Picture History,” by Charles M. Hackett; “Steamboat 
Photo,” by Captain Frederick Way, Jr.; and “Picture Prospectors: 
General Surveys of Picture Collections,’ by Hermine M. Baumhofer, 
as well as in ten pages of notes, queries, and forthcoming titles 
and eight pages of picture collection catalog cards. From picture as 
subject to picture as symbol and myth, and vice versa, it is only 
a step, as I gathered from my talks with Paul; and folklorists and 
iconographers who take that step will, I hope, for the good of both 
disciplines, see eye to eye. 
B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the N. Y. Folklore Society, held in 
Cooperstown on September first, was attended by a devoted group 
of members. Frank Warner presided at the session in the Hotel Ote- 
saga ballroom. This Contributing Editor had the privilege of reading 
Quarterly Editor Harold W. Thompson’s stimulating report on the 
past history and present position of the magazine. David M. Ellis, 
professor of history at Hamilton College, read an informative and 
provocative analysis of “New York State Regionalism.” Another high- 
spot on the program was Frank Warner’s pursuit of the legendary 
account of “Frankie and Johnny” from its uncertain origins to its 
place as a folk “classic” and as the inspiration for a cantata, a ballet 
and, finally, for a motion picture short from the cameras of UPA. 

In the business part of the meeting, the entire roster of officers 
was re-elected over some objections from the incumbent president. 
The nominating committee, however, stood firm in its belief that the 
society could not dispense with the devotion and ability President 
Frank has given it; with this opinion the attending members enthu- 
siastically agreed. In reply to Frank’s pleas for increased member- 
ship in the society, pledges to add members were made by represen- 
tatives of the Broome, Onondaga, and Nassau County Historical 
Societies and by the Director of the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC with a significant historic origin is the 
recording of Ballads of the Revolution, a Folkways (117 W. 
46th St., N. Y. 19), release (FP-5001). This set of two 10-inch long- 
playing recordings must be ranked in the forefront of recorded ex- 
amples of musical Americana. As a result of diligent research in song- 
sters, broadsides, and other sources, all but a few of the titles are 
recorded for the first time. Wallace House, who sings in a natural, 
dramatic style, has captured much of the authentic spirit of the 
subject. 
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Also important as an example of traditional, historical music is 
the recent recording of Music of the Pilgrims (HSL-2068), a product 
of the Haydn Society (30 Huntington Ave., Boston). These stirring 
choral renditions are performed directly from the Ainsworth Psalter 
of 1612. 

A newcomer to the ranks of recorded folk performers is the Mechau 
Family. Paula Mechau and her four children, described as “America’s 
singingest family,” have made their first long-playing record, Folk 
Songs for Young and Old (SLP-47), for Stinson (27 Union Sq. W:; 
N. Y. 3). Their music is a familiar cross-section of the Anglo-American 
tradition, with a strong accent on tunes from the West. The family 
style of singing, however, reflects many modern influences. 

Frontier Ballads and Cowboy Songs (SLP-18) is now available cn 
a first-rate LP disk from Stinson. This recording, easily identified as 
the “best of the West,” consists of well-known songs from the cattle- 
ranges. But Bill Bender’s hearty singing makes the music come to life 
with each playing. 

After noting in the previous issue of the Quarterly that Leadbelly 
recordings seem to be endless, we are not surprised to be reporting the 
release of additional selections. Leadbelly Memorial Album, Volume I 
(SLP-17) and Volume II (SLP-19), are Stinson re-recordings from 
Leadbelly’s treasury of folk materials. These are the melodies witli 
which he was most familiar—the spirituals, blues, work songs, and 
prison tunes—and which he contributed to the fund of American folk 
music. 

William Warfield, an accomplished young baritone, includes popu- 
lar folk songs and ballads in his rousing recorded concert for Colum- 
bia, Deep River (AAL-32). 


YOUNG FOLK FANS have a wealth of new materials to capture 
their interest in folkfare. An appealing survey of the world’s lullabies, 
Follow the Sunset, has been assembled by Folkways (FP 706). Com- 
bining the pleasant voice of Charity Bailey and straightforward narra- 
tion and singing by Robert Emmett, the program presents songs-for- 
sleep from eight different parts of the world. Small-fry should be as 
intrigued by the explanation of the earth’s rotation as by this intro- 
duction to traditional tunes of faraway places. 

Leadbelly’s phenomenal repertory also included a large store of 
songs for children, As recorded by Stinson, Play Parties Sung by Lead- 
belly (SLP-39) and Leadbelly Sings More Play Party Songs (SLP-41) 
consist of songs for games, dances, and just singing. All are in Lead- 
belly’s spirited and good-humored style. 

From a corresponding background is derived an unusual recording 
by and for children entitled Ring Games, Line Games and Play 
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Party Songs from Alabama, This Folkways (FP-704) recording fea- 
tures groups of school children in the rhythmic songs and games that 
are popular recess pastimes for the country school children of Ala- 
bama. Many of the selections ars widely-known in similar forms, but 
the renditions here all have a characteristic local flavor. 

Alan Mills, popular Canadian folk singer, who is winning new 
enthusiasts with his U. S. recordings, demonstrates his versatility in 
another collection for youngsters, French Folk Songs for Children 
(FP-708) . With a greater number of examples than the recent Decca 
releases with the same title (K-66-7), this Folkways recording should 


have practical use in French classes and for others just interested in 
the music. 


BURL IVES has sung for Decca two new programs of folk and tra- 
ditional tunes. Folk Songs (DL-5467) consists of typical Ives selec- 
tions with old and new favorites; while Women (DL-5490) is made 
up of songs and ballads in which distaff folk are the chief subjects. 
Keeping apace with other years, Burl also has two new releases for the 
kiddies, Blue Tail Fly (K-107) and Three Jolly Huntsmen (K-106). 

Another Ives contribution is to the printed page—The Burl Ives 
Song Book (Ballantine Books). Published in 50 cent and $5.00 edi- 
tions, readers will surely get their money’s worth of folk songs. The 115 
titles are closely related to American history, from the early seven- 
teenth to the middle of the nineteenth centuries. New piano accom- 
paniments and guitar chords plus the Ives introductions and com- 
mentary make this a highly useful volume. 


FROM THE CARRIBEAN come new specimens of the musical 
heterogeneity of this nearby area, Religious Songs and Drums in 
the Bahamas (P-440), one of the recent additions to the Folkways 
Ethnic Library, indicates the musical extremes of the region. One side 
of church music parades the syncopated influences of mainland jazz; 
while the other side of primitive rhythmic drumming is a distinct 
contrast. 

Dial Records (Box 334, Radio City P. O., N. Y. 19) is in the 
process of examining thoroughly the musical heritage of the West 
Indies. Cavalcade of Calypso (401) and Calypso, Vol. II (405) were 
recorded in Port of Spain during the height of the pre-carnival season. 
These are breezy presentations of typical Calypso numbers by the 
leading performers of the area. Dance Music of Martinique (402), 
a mixture of traditional European, Afro-Latin, and jazz sources, is 
another example of the polyglot music of the island. Shango (403) re- 
tains a preponderance of the African backgrounds of the music of 
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Trinidad in the pulsating drum messages used for local religious cere- 
monies. Carnival in Trinidad (404) captures some of the musical ex- 
citement prevalent during the outbursts of the carnival season. The 
musical hodgepodge c)warly exposes the drama and color that are 
characteristic of the region. 

Cynthia Gooding, a highly capable vocalist, sings Mexican Folk 
Songs on a recent Elektra (189 W. 10th St., N. Y. 14) long-playing 
record (EKLP-8). This recording, prepared under the supervision of 
folk music authority Jac Holzman, covers the musical heritage of the 
country in a noteworthy fashion. 


BOOK NOTES. Helen Hartness Flanders, whose pioneering work as 
a folksong collector in the northeastern states has made all interested 
followers indebted to her, has carefully compiled, with the assistance 
of Marguerite Olney, an outstanding account of Ballads Migrant in 
New England (Farrar, Straus and Young). The two authors diligently 
searched out the ancient ballads of the Anglo-American tradition, 
and even earlier, that have survived in New England, and also in 
nearby York State. Their work is a significant contribution to the 
understanding of our American lore and traditions. Another notable 
student of the folk music of the same area, George Pullen Jackson, 
is represented by new editions of his scholarly examination of the 
Spiritual Folk Songs of Early America and its continuation in Down 
East Spirituals and Others (Augustin) . 

American Folk Songs of Protest, by John Greenway (Univ. Pa. 
Press), attempts to survey the part music has played in social and 
economic conflict. This is an important approach to our native music, 
but the author’s investigation overemphasizes happenings in recent 
decades. Leslie Daiken, who can be counted on to combine fascinat- 
ing facts in an attractive setting, has produced such a volume in 
Children’s Toys Throughout the Ages (Frederick A. Praeger). Here 
is an examination of traditional toys of children from early to 
recent times and an account of the folk art of toymakers, 

W. G. T. 
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